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For the Commonwealth, 


A SPRINGTIME. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 





One knows the Spring is coming: 
There are birds; the fields are green ; 
There is balm in the sunlight and moonlight, 
And dew in the twilights between. 


But ever there is a silence, 
A rapture great and dumb, 

That day when the doubt is ended, 
And at last the Spring ia come. 


Behold the wonder, 0, silence! 
Strange as if wrought in a night— 
The waited and lingering glory, 
The world-old, fresh delight! 


O, blossoms that hang like winter 
Drifted upon the trees, 

0, birds that sing in the blossoms, 
O, blossomi-haunting bees— 


O, green, green leaves on the branches, 
O, shadowy dark below, 

O, cool of the aisles of orchards, 
Woods that the wild-flowers know— 


O, air of gold and perfume, 

Wind, breathing sweet and sun— 
O, sky of perfect azure— 

Day, Heaven and Earth in one !— 


Let me draw near thy secret, 
And in thy deep heart see 

How fared, in doubt and dreaming, 
The Spring that is come in me. 


For my soul is held in silence, 
A rapture, great and dumb— 
For the mystery that lingered, 
The glory that is come! 
Columbus, O., June, 1561. 
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ODE TO HIMSELF. 


BY BEN JONSON. 





Where dost thou careless lie 
Buried in ease and sloth? 
Knowledge, that sleeps, doth die ; 
And this security, 
It is the common moth, 
That eats on wits and arts, and so destroys them both. 


Are all the Aonian springs 
Dried up? Lies Thespia waste ? 
Doth Clarius’ harp want strings 
That not a nymph now sings? 
Or droop they as disgraced 
To see their seats and bowers by chattering pies defaced ’? 


If hence thy silence be 
As ‘tis too just a cause, 
Let this thought quicken thee : 
Minda that are great and free 
Should not on fortune pause ; 
Tis crown enough to virtue still, her own applause. 


What though the greedy fry 
Be taken with false baits 
Of worded balladry, 
And think it poesy ? 
They die with their eonceits, 
And only piteous scorn upon their folly waits. 


Then take in hand thy lyre, 
Strike-in thy proper strain, 
With Japhet’s line, aspire 
Sol's chariot for new fire, 
To give the world again ; } 
Who aided him, will thee, the issue of Joye's brain. 


And since our dainty age 
Cannot endure reproof, 
Make not thyself a page 
To that strumpet, the stage, 
But sing high and aloof, 
Safe from the wolf's black jaw, and the dull ass’s hoof. 


-=_-e- 


Translated for the Commonwealth 
NAIVE AND SENTIMENTAL POETRY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER 


PART SECON dD 
it 
Classic and Romantic Art. 

This is not the place to pursue farther this 
thought, which only an explanation can place 
in its full ligkt. But he who knows hew to in- 
yarison according to the spirit. and 


' 


} 
not merely the accidental torms, between the 


stitute a com 


ancient and modern poets,* will easily be con- 
vinced of its truth. Those move us through 
Nature, through truth of the senses, through 
living presence; these move us through ideas. 
This path, in which the medern poets tread, is, 
however, the same which man must enter upon 
as well individually as in the mass. Nature 
unites him with himself, Art divides and sep- 
arates him; through the Ideal he returns to 
unity. But because the Ideal is an Infinity 
which he never reaches, the cultivated man can 
never be so perfect in his way as the natural 
man may be in his. He must then stand in- 
finitely behind the latter in perfection, if we 
regard merely the relations in which both stand 
On the other 
he species with each other, 
goal toward which Man 


to their kind and their maximum. 
hand, if we compare t 
it is manifest that the 
strives by culture is intinitely superior to that 
which he reaches by Nature. The one derives 
its worth from the attainment of a finite. the 
other from the approach to an infinite great- 
But because the latter alone has grade 
xe 


ness. 


so the relative worth of the 





and progression, 
ire, taken in the whole is 
4 


igh 


man, included in cult: 





never definable, alt taken individually, it 
comes into Necessary opposition to that in which 
Nature works in her full perfection. But in 
so much as the final aim of Humanity is to be 
attained only through this progression, and the 
latter can progress only as it cultivates itself 


and passes over into the former; there is no 





* It is not perhaps superfluous to observe here, that if the 
iern poets are contrasted with the ancient, it is not so 
ee the diflerence of time as the ditlerence of style. We 
have in modern, even the latest times, naive poetry in ali 


classes. if not of a perfectly pure kind, and among the old | 


Romans, and even the Greeks, sentimental ones are not want- 
ing. Not only in the same poet, but in the same work, we 
frequently meet both kinds united; as for exampie, iu the 
‘sorrows of Werther.” aud such productions will always 
produce the greater eject. 


question which of the two is entitled to preced- 
ence in reference to this final aim. 

The same, which is here said of the two dif- 
ferent forms of Humanity, may be transferred 


'to the two corresponding schools of Poetry. 


We ought, therefore, to compare ancient and 
modern—naive and sentimental—poets, either 
not at all, or only under a certain common, lofty 
idea, which may be actually found. For cer- 
tainly, if one has abstracted the special idea of 
Poetry from the old poets alone, there is noth- 
ing easier, but nothing more trivial, than to set 
them over against the moderns. If one only 
calls that Poetry, which in all times works uni- 
_formly from simple Nature, it cannot be other- 
wise than that one must contest the name of 
poet with the modern singers in their most pe- 
culiar and sublime beauty, because they speak 
only to the pupils of Art, and have nothirg to 
say to simple Nature.* For him whose mind is 
net already prepared to go beyond the actual 
| into the realm of Ideas, the richest value can 
| be only empty show, and the highest poetic 
| flight only exaggeration. It can occur to no 
, reasonable person to wish to place any modern 
| by the side of Homer in that wherein he is 
| great, and it sounds laughable enough, when 
| we hear a Milton or a Klopstock honored by 
| the title of the new Homer. But just as little 
| could any ancient poet, and Homer, least of all, 
maintain a comparison with any modern poet 
in that which is his characteristic. The former, 
| if I may so express it, is powerful through the 
| Art of Limitation (Begrenzung;) the latter 
through the Art of Infinity (unendlichen.) 

And by this very thing, that the strength of 
the old artists (for what is here said of Poets 
may also, under limitations that are apparent 
of themselves, be said of in general of artists,) 
consists in limitation, is explained the great 
superiority that the plastic Art of antiquity has 
over that of modern times, and especially the 
inequality of the relation in which modern 
Poetry and modern Plastic Art stand to both 
A work for the eye 





| kinds of Art in antiquity. 
finds its perfection only in limitation; a work 
| for the imagination can reach it only through 
ithe limitless. In plastic works, then, his supe- 
| riority in Ideas helps the modern but little ; 
here he is forced to most rigidly define in space 
| the figure of his imagination, and consequently 
| to measure himself with the old artist in that 
| very peculiarity wherein the latter has his in- 
| contestable superiority. In poetic works it is 
different; and if the old poets conquer here in 
simplicity of piety, in what is corporeal and pre- 
sentable by the senses, the moderns again leave 
them behind in the realin of essence, in that 
which is not to be represented and is unspeak- 
able, in short, in that which in works of Art is 
called the spirit. 

Since the naive Poet merely follows simple 
| Nature and sensibility, and limits himself to the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


imitation of the Actual, he can have only a 
‘single relation to his topic, and there is for him, 
The 
' different impression of naive poetry rests (pro- 

vided that we ignore what belongs to the sub- 


in this respect, no choice of treatment. 


_ject-matter, and regard that impression only as 
_the pure work of poetic management) rests, I 
| say, merely upon the different gradation of one 
)and the same tone of feeling; even the differ- 
ence in outward forms can make no change in 
; the quality of the aesthetic impression. The 
form may be lyric or epic, dramatic or descrip- 
tive; we may indeed be moved more or less 
strongly, but (so soon as we separate from the 
) subject) never diversely. Our feeling is abso- 
|lutely the same, entirely of one element, so 
| that we can make no distinctions therein. Even 
ithe diversities of Age-and Language change 
nothing here, for this pure unity of their origin 
and result is a characteristic of naive poetry. 
| Very different is the relation of the senti- 
|mental poet. Ile rejlects upon the impression 
| that objects make upon him; and only upon 
| this impression is the emotion in which he places 
‘himself and us, founded. The object here is 
referable to an idea, and only by this reference 
does his poetic art move us. Hence, the senti- 
mental poet has todo with two very contra- 
dictory ideas and feelings, with the actual as 
Limitation, with his idea as infinity; and the 
mingled feeling which he excites will always 
testiiy to this double source.f Moreover, since 
here there are a multitude of principles, there 
18 & question which will predominate in the 
| feeling of the Poet and his representation, and 
consequently, a Uifference in management is 
possible. For now, the question arises whether 
he will favor the Ideal or the Actual—whether 
he will describe this as an object of inclination, 
that as an object ot repulsion. His representa- 
} 


tion will either be satiric, or (in a broad sense 
of the word to be hereatter explained.) e/egiac ; 
to one of these phases of fecling the sentiment- 
al poet must hold. 

The Poet is satiric when he takes for his sub- 
ject the distance of Nature from the Ideal and 
contradictions of the Actual therewith, and in 
their effect upon the mind both amount to 
But 


earnestly, and with passion or jesting, and with 


the same thing. he may describe this 


serenity > according as he abides in the province 
of Will, or the province of the Understanding. 
That comes through rebuding or pathetic, this 
through htnorous satire. 

Strictly considered indeed, the purpose of 
the poet assumes the tone neither of rebuke 
nordiversion. The one is too earnest for the 
play which Poetry should ever be; the other is 
too frivolous for the earnestness that should 
be at the bottom of all poetic play. Moral con- 


tradictions of necessity interest our heart and 





® Moliere, as a naive poet, micht perhaps depend upon his 
maid's decision as to what should stand or fall in his eome- 
dies ; 
Kothurnus had sometimes made use of 
; But I wonld not advise a si 


and it were to be wished that the masters of the French 
this trial for their 
be 


e Mea- 





to - 





ay 





sav * 





Yet This test is actually 


M 


} 
lol 


it of Mo tien 


what ¢ 


pieces 





and the reasons through the 






breadth of our tritic braries. of philosephical and literary 


annals, and of travellers’ notes upon Poetry, Art, amd the 
like 


than upon French soil. and as is f 


yniiy. as is fair. a litte more absurdly upen German 


to the Servants’ 
Hall of German Literature 

* He who remarks the impression that naive poetry makes 
n to discriminate the share of 


+ 


upon hin, and is in a conditi 
it that is due t 
even in Very pathetic 
always peacefu! 
what earnest and intense. This is so. because in naive rep- 
Tesentations. let them be managed as they may, we are al- 
ways pleased by the truth, by the living presence of objects 
in our imagination. and seek nothing beyond this: in the 
| Sentimental, on the contrary, we have to unite the picture 
| of our imagination with an Idea of Reason, and always to be 
Wavering but weep twoopposite copditions. 





will Snd this impression, 
always pure, 


the matter itse! 





subjects, is also playfal, 


in the sentimental it will alwars be some- 


also rob the mind of its freedom ; and yet from 
poetic emotions all individual interest, that is, 
all reference to a necessity, ought to be banish- 
ed. Contradictions of the understanding, on 
the contrary, leave the heart indifferent, and 
yet the Poet hasto do with the loftiest con- 
cerns of the heart, Nature and the Ideal. 
Hence it is no slight task for him in pathetic 
satire not to lose the poetic form which con- 
sists in the freedom of play; and in humorous 
satire not to lose the poetic substance, which 
must ever be the Infinite. This problem can 
only be solved in one way. Reproving satire 
attains to poetic freedom when it is transformed 
into the sublime ; mirthful satire obtains poetic 
substance, when it handles its subject with 
beauty. 

In Satire, the Actual, as want, is set in con- 
trast to the Ideal, as the highest Reality. It 
‘is however not absolutely required that the 
| latter should be spoken out, if the poet only 
| knows how to awaken it in the mind; he must 


} 
| 


actually do this or he will not work poetically. 
Besides the Actual is here a necessary object 
of inclination, but, and to this all approaches, 
these inclinations again must arise from the op- 
|posing Ideal. They could, that is, arise from 
|merely sensuous fountains, and be grounded 
only on necessity, with which the Actual is at 
strife ; and we often enough think we are sen- 
isible of a moral repugnance to the world, 
imerely when the contradiction of the same 
with our own inclinations has imbittered us. 
It is this material interest which the common 
satirist brings into play, and because in this 
/way, he cannot fail of arousing our passions, 
he fancies he has our hearts in his power and 
|is'a master of the Pathetic. But Pathos from 
this source is unworthy of the poetic art, which 


| moves us only through ideas and finds its way | 


to our hearts only through the Reason. 
sides this impure and material patho always 
: RAS pee 

displays itself through a preponderance of sor- 
row and a painful narrowness of mind, while 
on the contrary, truly poetic pathos is to 


be recognized in a preponderance of sponta- | 
jneity and in a freedom maintaired in the, 


; midst of passion. As the emotion arises from 
the Ideal opposing the Actual, so every confin- 


ing feeling is lost in the sublimity of the former, 


‘and the greatness of the Idea by which we are | 
| filled, raises us above all the limitations of ex- | 


perience. In the representation of revolting 
| Reality then, all depends upon Necessity being 
the ground upon which the Poet or Historian 


' builds, and that he knows how to attune our | 


minds to ideas. If we only take a high stand | 
in our judgment, there is nothing to say if the | 
subject lies deep and low beneath us. When 
jthe historian Tacitus describes to us the deep | 
| degradation of the Romans of the first century, | 


|it is a lofty spirit looking down upon baseness, | 
,and our feeling is truly poetic, because only | 
| the height on which he himself stands and to, 
which he kno+s how to raise us, makes his sub-} 
| ject low. 
| It is necessary also that pathetic satire should | 
always flow from a mind which is vividly pene- | 
trated by the Ideal. Only an over-mastering | 
,tendency toward uniformity can and would | 
create this deep feeling of moral condition and 
this glowing repugnance to moral perversity 
which is the inspiration of a Juvenal, a Swift, | 
a Rousseau, a Haller, ete. The same poets} 
would and must have sung with the same suc- | 
cess in the emotional and tender style, if acci-; 
dental circumstances had not early given this | 
decided direction to their minds; moreover | 
they have in part actually done so. All the 
above named poets either lived in a degener- | 
ate age and had before their eyes a frightful. 


experience of the depravity of the age, ora 
peculiar destiny had sown bitterness in their | 
souls. Also the philosoplic spirit since with 
unimbittered strictness it separates the appear- 
ance from the substance and penctrates into 
the depths of things, inclines the mind to that | 
hardness and‘ austerity with which Rousseau, | 
Haller and others paint Reality. But these 
outward an‘! accidental influences, which ever | 


_work with limitations, can at the most only de- | 
fine the dircetion, never give the substance of 
| the inspiration. This must be the same in all, , 


and must flow, pure from every outward com- | 


pulsion from a glowing impulse toward the} 
Ideal, which is absolutely the only true call for 
the Satiric as well as for the sentimental Poet. 
If pathetic satire clothes only losiy souls, the 
Jesting satire can succeed only in a lovely heart. 
For that is already secured trom frivolity through 
its earnest subject, but this, which can only use 
a topic morally indifferent, would inevitably 
fail therein, and lose all poetical dignity, if here 
the management did not enoble the topic, and 
the subject of the Poet did not plead for the 
Object. 
mitted to display a perfect image of itself inde- 
The lofty 


character can manifest itself only in’ single 


Sut only toa lovely heart is it per- 


pendent of the subject of its labor. 


Victories over the opposition of the mind, only 
in certain moments of exaltation and a momen- 
tary effort; in the beautiful soul, on the con- 
_trary, the Ideal works like Nature, uniformly 
also, and can only manifest itselfin a condition 
of quiet. The deepsea seems grandest in com- 
motion, the clear brook loveliest in its quiet 
course. 


he 


There has been much dispute which of t 
two, Tragedy or Comedy. deserves the fore- 
most rank. If the question is merely which of 
the two handles the most important themes, 
that the first obtains the 


it if we ask which of the two 


there is no doubt, 


, 
t 


preference ; b 
important subject, the de- 
In 
Tragedy much depends upon the matter, in 
1 


demands the most 
cision might rather fall upon the latter. 
Comedy nothing depends upon the matter, 
everything upon the Poet. Since in the judg- 
ments of Taste the material nevercomes under 
consideration, so naturally the wsthetic value 
stand in an in- 


Ilis 


object sustains the tragic Poet, the comic, on 


of the two kinds of Art, must 


verse ratio to their material importance. 


the other hand must raise his to the ws:hetic 
The to 


pwhich so much sameness does not belong, « 


‘ 


former 
} 


aares 


height through his sudjec 


attempt a flight; the latter must remain the 
same, it must also always be and be at home 
where the other can not attain without an ex- 
ertion. And this is the very point where the 
lovely character is distinguished from the lofty. 
In the first, every greatness is already compre- 
-hended, and flows without constraint or labor 
from out of its own Nature ; it is, according to. 


‘its capability, an Iafinity in every point of its 


Be- | 
| 


' School. 


‘path; the other can attain and rise to every 
greatness, it can tear itself from every condi- 
tion of limitation by the force of its will. Be- 
sides the latter is free only by starts and by an 
effort, the former always and with ease. 





A REMINISCENCE OF THEODORE PARKER. 
By Christopher P. Cranch. 


The interest awakened, or rather stimulated, 
by the publication of Parker's Life and Corres- 
pondence, induces us to publish the following 
paper by one of his early friends. Mr. Cranch 
is well remembered in New England, though he 
has long ceased to live among us, for his wit and 
his talents as poet, painter and musician. He 
was in the Theological S:hool at Cambridge 
with Mr. Parker, who always loved him as a 
friend and valued his varied accomplishments. 
When, after Mr. Parker’s death, it was pro- 
posed to prepare a memoir to which several of 
his friends should contribute their reminiscences, 
Mr. Cranch, then in Paris, sent this sketch as 
his contribution. It went, with other papers, 
into the hands of Mr. Weiss, who seems to have 
made some slight use of it; but as it was orig- 
inally written for publication, we do no injus- 
tice to any one in laying it before our readers. 
It is one of the many sincere and striking testi- 
monies to the greatness of its subject, and throws 
some light on a side of his character which has 
not been sufliciently brought forward. 
| IT knew Theodore Parker best about twenty 
vears ago, (1841,) while he was settled in West 
Roxbury. He was young, in full health, with 
quantities of superabundant energy and elastici- 
ty about him—devouring books and writing ser- 
mons as if there were a powerful steam-engine 

inside of him. What he could accomplish, and 
‘what he has accomplished, are well known— 
and are recorded by more competent observers 
than I. 
But there is one trait of his character which 
‘always struck me as peculiarly salient—and 
| which the excellent and appreciative reviewer 
‘of his life in the Atlantic Monthly of Ovtober, 
1860, omits to notice. I refer to his wit and 
humor. 

In the first place, his temperament seemed 
one charged full of electricity—so that he was 
literally snapping at times with sparks of fun 
and satire. After the long hours of close study 
in his library, his mind would indulge itself in 
ithe most boyish and playful rebounds. He had 
the keenest appreciation of the humorous and 
In his sportful and satirie veins 
| he would throw off the most amusing conceits 
and pasquinades. — ITis satire was chiefly direct- 
ed against the theologic and social shams of the 


‘the ludicrous. 


day. Hissallies of wit loved to take a pictorial 
shape. Had he possessed a talent for drawing, 


he would have been a Hogarth. This Rabelai- 
sian trait would twinkle continually in his eyes, 
and lurk about the corners of his mouth. It 
was, however, always tempered and subdued by 
an inward seriousness and earnestness, and by 
a becoming deference to his office of teacher and 
| clergyman. 

Knowing my propensity for caricaturing, 
Theodore would often seize upon me, put pen 
and paper before me, and insist upon my illus- 
trating his conceit. Nothing could execed the 
almost boyish pleasure he took in secing these 
mental images of his, transferred, though in the 
roughest. caricature outline, to paper. He would 
show them and treasure them up, as though they 
were works of art. 

It is wonderful what intense appreciation of 
the humorous lurks in the corner of these seri- 
ous, hard-working clerical brains. It is a sort 


‘of necessary balance to their weight of thought, 


and the continual strain in one direction upon 
their energies. 

Iremember one day in Parker's library at 
West Roxbury, when [ had just scrawled off a 
caricature in pen and ink—I forget exactly 
what. It may have been the Rev. Dr. Y. “pro- 
hibiting the bans between philosophy and reli- 
gion” —or the Rev. Dr. X. battering down the 
castle of Transcendentalism—or Dr. B. repre- 
sented as half man, half serpent, his tail twist- 
ed into knots, and each knot labelled Ortho- 
doxy, Deism, Unitarianism, Transcendentalism, 
Catholicism, etc. At any rate, it was to the 
clerical mind of the free school, a Ai. The 
Rev. Dr. Francis dropped in—the good, genial, 
young-hearted and true-souled divine—and the 
doctor laughed as I never have seen any one 
laugh since. I was really alarmed for him, for 
he was of full and sanguineous habit. Dr. 
Holmes’s serving-man’s paroxysm over the verses 
of the poet who tried to be as funny as he 
could, is the only parallel I know—and I al- 
most made a vow to keep such mirth-moving 
scraps out of his sight in future. Theodore 
too besten measurably, I think he was 
less alarmed for the good doctor than I, knowing 
better his powers of self-recuperation. 

I remember another incident of Theodore’s 
stil younger and fresher days. It was a whim- 
sical and original joke of his at the Divinity 
It wasa play of animal spirits, a prac- 
tical jest, a protest and a satire combined. Two 
or three of us divinity students—I remember 
John Dwight was one—were in full musical 
blast at something, fluting or singing, I forget 
which, in one of the rooms of Divinity Hall. 
Immediately opposite was Parker's room. He 
was evidently engaged in much more serious 
study, and more in the line of his future profes- 
sion, than we were. Still we were quite una- 
ware of our disturbing him, or we should have 
sunk our music to a p.p., or have adjourned it 
to another place or hour. Theodore had, how- 
ever, borne it some time without protesting. 
Presently there was a peculiar “movement” in 
the entry just outside our door. executed upon 
a peculiar and by ro means musical instrument 
a sort of ehligato ad libitum bass thrown in as 
accompaniment to our strains. On opening the 
door to ascertain the nature of these strange 
sounds—there was Theodore, who had lett his 
folios of the Latin fathers, had rushed into the 
cellar, and brought up a wood-horse, saw and 
log of wood, on which he was exercising his 
Vigorous sine ws—see-saw, see-saw —to our utter 
discomfiture and amusement. As for Theodore, 
A serious satire was meant, 


he barely smiled. 
ljourned our music, 


and we accepted it. a : 
victed of folly and ill-timed dissipation. 

It is long ago, but I remember that we all 
looked upon him as a hrodigious athlete in his 
studies. He made daily acquaintance with 
books which were sealed books to many old bib- 
lical scholars. and to us voungsters of the school, 
were scarcely known, even by name. He would 
dive into the college library. and fish up huge 
venerable tomes in Latin and Greek, and lag 
them up to his room, and go into them as a 
boarding-school girl would go intoa novel. We 
soon saw what his extraordinary capacities were, 
of reading and retention. He literally devour- 
el The rapidity ot his reading was 
something wondertul. Great things were proph- 
esied of him; but it was supposed he would be 
iitthe more than a scholar—an extraordinary 
book-worm. None guessed that he was ere 
long to be one of the most remarkable men of 
the day, in more ways than one: that the im- 
mense fund of learning he was laying up was 
but his arsenal of weapons with which later he 
was to do battle for pure unadulterated Chris- 
tianity ; attacking old errors, defending truth. 
throwing himself into the very arena and the 
imminent deadly breach between Orthodox 
and Heterodox—between the transient and the 
permanent in Theology. 

A few years later, say from 1839-40 onward, 
arose an interesting period inthe circles of Phi- 
losophy and Theology in New England. 

First came Emerson's noble Divinity School 


Address. Like a symphony of sweet and sol- 


con- 


he wks. 


emn music, it came. It spoke of the soul, and 
what the soul required of the pulpit; of the 
decay of vital religion in the land, and of the 
remedy. But it hinted at truths that were 
hard to bear, for the timorons and conservative 
guardians of faith. It intimated that Christian- 
ity must rest on itself and not on miracles. 
Then there were those who were taken captive 
by the lyric grandeur, the Hebrew-prophet-like 
tone, the broad, noble, spiritual doctrine. But 
there were others, and they the majority, who 
protested against the new word. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry Ware, Jr., the best of men and Chris- 
tians, hung his head during the delivery, and 
declared it. the saddest moment of his life. 
Shortly after, he published in answer two or 
three sermons on the Personality of God, and 
sent them to Mr. Emerson, who is said to have 
approved of them. His large intellect embrac- 
ed the good and the truth of all creeds. 


What others aimed at with a feeble guess, 

Iie reached and certified as solid truth— 
Making a garden of that wilderness 

Whose tangled mazes baffled age and youth. 


He drew a circle of so wide a sweep 
That it encompassed every sect and creed. 
If any had a thought and deemed it deep, 
His thought dived under it with instant speed. 


He soared into all altitudes of thought, 
Leaving behind our shattered prison bars ; 
As when by night the daring wronaut 
Sails through the bright infinitude of stars. 


I well remember the charm this discourse had 
forme. I wasinthe Western States at the time, 
and did not return to New England till 1840, 
But [ found friends and companions ranged on 

this side and on that. The line was drawn in the 
| Unitarian ranks between old and new school. 
This Divinity school address fell like a great stone 
plunged into a staguant lake; and what a com- 
imotion, what a scattering there was! What 
alienation, what adhesion! some running this 
| way, some that; old and new taking sides; an- 
icient definition’ and statements of Christianity 
'questioned—old doctrines set upon new founda- 


| tons— German metaphysics and German theol- | 


; ogy overhauled and sifted: Transcendentalism 
| —when one could catch at its airy meaning, 
‘turned topsy-turvy, yet keeping its place obsti- 


‘nately, spite of all the buffets it got from the | 


‘senior doctors of the senior creeds, and in fact, 
| creating a sort of school or clique for a time, ex- 
| pressing itself through the Dial and elsewhere. 
| And through the midst of the rain and the hail, 
ithe moonshine and the mist, the denunciations 
, of Orthodoxy and old-fashioned Unitariapism— 
| the thunders of Norton, Ripley and Ware—the 
| vague gropings after the spiritual element. in 
| theology, the timorous appeals of conservative 
pastors and the battering-ram knocks of diifering 
| doctors,—across these sounded clear, popular, to 
ithe point, the bold trumpet of Theodore Park- 
jer. He was then unknown, and this first con- 
troversial word was a pamphlet purporting to 
be from one Levi Blodgett on the previous ques 
tion. It was followed, if T recollect, by one or 
more pamphlets from him. Not much was heard 
of him, however, except as a plain, practical, 
| earnest preacher and faithtul pastor in his little 
| parish at West Roxbury. 

| The gauntlet was first thrown down in the 
sermon on the “Permanent and Transient in 
Christianity,” at the ordination of Mr. Shack- 
ford at South Boston. This was the second 
great splash made in the stagnant pool of theol- 








ony. 
| fore and behind, but Parker was in his element. 
| He was more than a match for all his adversa- 
| ries. Ilis learning now came into play. His 
jlarge volume, “Discourses of Religion” came 
out. here was not a scholar who could over- 
|top it—not a preacher who could preach it 
Larern: Finding they could do nothing with 
him, the old school Unitarians tried to excom- 
municate him and vote him out of their hallowed 
pale. But all they could do was to close their 
| pulpits against him. 

It was at West Roxburv, in 1840, that I first 
knew him. I often made long visits to his quiet 
country home, and passed many a pleasant day 
in his little library. little in size, though even 
then crowded to the very ceiling with books. 
Those were pleasant days. In the parlor and 
tea-room Mrs. Parker's quiet, simple, girlish and 
affectionate nature seemed just the requisite 
balance to the scholar-like and rather sombre 
look of the study. I remember he had a_ plain 
pine desk where he used to stand and read or 
write, and often I peeped curiously into some 
old folio of recondite learning lying upon it. 
Bat the green trees and the flowers grew close 
to his window. His thirst for learning never 
dimmed his love of Nature, and of Nature’s 
poets. Often after his hours of study we would 
sally forth into the woods and fields and read 
Sha <speare together. 
the poets or artists: never failed to appreciate 
their dreams, their fancies, their yearnings to- 
wards the beautiful. 

Tt is so long ago, that T can now recall only 
vaguely the days when [knew him and saw him 
most. This period did not last very long: and 
after my leaving Boston in 1842, I saw him very 
seldom, at intervals of months and years. But I 
watched him from atar,a rising planet in our 
firmament. I read his books with eager inter- 
est and enjoyed the celebrity he was acquiring, 
i first in New England, and then throughout the 
country. I had become immersed in art and 
the artist's life, and was living in New York, 
where I saw him only now and then. And it 
so happened that we scarcely ever correspond- 
ed. In 1846 I sailed for Italy : in 1849 re- 
turned to New York, between which period and 
1853, when I sailed again for Europe, I saw 
him seldomer still. But he still continued one 
of my stars. All that he did or said had a great 
inferest for me. Here wasa great, earnest soul, 
working hard for humanity, wearing himself 
out for his fellow men. I may have thought 
him somewhat bitter anda little fanatical some- 
times on the questions of temperance and sla- 
very—but this is a small matter. I easily sink 
such feelings, when I remember how great, how 
i brave, how tender a soul he was: how he not 
lonly battled against the false, but patiently built | 
;up the true; and how much he has done fora 
j sound theology, for vital Christianity. for social 
reform, and for every great cause pertaining to 
the good of mankind and the great future. | 
| Paris, June, 1861. | 











Sad ‘y . 

Fiterarn Aebietv. : 
Piutarcu’s Morars. We have already 
alluded to the announcement of Messrs. Little 
and Brown that Professor Goodwin is editing 
for them the old translation of Plutarch’s Mor- 
als, made in the seventeenth ceatury “by sev- 
era! hands.” It is a work in five 
which we believe has never been reprinted 


To give our readers a specimen 


volumes, 


since 1730. 
as well of the translation as of the high tone of 
Plutarch’s mind, we have copied from the fifth 
volume the celebrated Letter of Consolation to 
his wife on the death of their daughter. 


Platarch fo his Wire, All health: As for the 
Messenger you dispatched to tell me of the 
Death of mv little Daughter. it seems he miss’! 
his way as he was going to Athens. But when 
I came to Tanagqra. 1 heard of it by my Niece. 
I suppose by this time the Funeral is over. I 
wish that whatever happens as well now as 
hereafter, may create you no Dissatisfaction. 
But if vou have designediy let anything alone, 
depending upon my judgment, thinking better 
to determine the point if I were with you, I 
pray let it be without Ceremony anid timerous 
Superstition, which I know are far from you. 
Only, dear Wife. let you and me bear our 
Affliction with Patience. I know very well, 


and do comprehend, what loss we have bad; 


IIe was now attacked right and left, be- | 


He never lost sight of 


' Grief, 


-but if I should find you grieve beyond Measure, 

this would trouble me more than the thing it- 
self, for Thad my Birth neither from a Stock 
nora Stone; and vou know it full well, I hav- 
ing been Assistant to you in the Education of 
so many children, which we brought up at 
Home under our own Care. 

This mach lamented Daughter was Born 
after four Sons, which made me call her by 
your own Name; therefore I know she was 
dear to you, and Grief must have a peculiar 
Pungency in a Mind tenderly affectionate to 
Children, when you call to Mind how natura!ly 
witty and innocent she was, void of Anger and 
not querelous. She was naturally mild, and 
compassionate to a Miracle. And she showed 
Delight in, and gave a Specimen of. her Hu- 
manity and Gratitude towards anything that 
had obliged her ; for she would pray her Nurse 
to give suck, not only to other Children, but to 
her very playthings, as it were courteously in- 
| viting them to her Table, and making the best 
‘Cheer for them she could. Now, my 


dear 


Neighbors House on Fire, every one contributes 
his utmost to quench it; but when they see the 
Mind iaflamed with farious Passion, they bring 
Fewel to nourish and increase the flame. 

When a Man’s eye is in pain, he is not suf- 
fered to touch it, though the Inflammation pro- 
voke him to it, nor will they that are near him 
meddle with it. But he who is gauled with 
Grief, sits and exposes his Distemper to every 
one, like waters that all may poach in; and so 
that which at first seemed a light Itching, or 
trivial Smart, by much fretting and provoking, 
becomes a great and almost incurable Disease. 
But, I know very well, that you will arm your- 
self against these Inconveniences. Moreover, 
I would have you endeavor to call often to 
Mind that Time, when our Daughter was not 
as yet born tous; chen we had no cause to com- 
plain of Fortune. Then, joining that Time 
with this, argue thus with yourself, that we are 
now in the same Condition as then. Other- 
wise, derr Wife, we shall seem discontented at 
the Birth of our little Daughter, if we own that 


| Wife, I see no Reason why these and the hke our Circumstances were better before her Birth. 


j things, which delighted us so much when she 


aff s when she isdead. But I also fear, lest 


i get her, as Clymene said, 


| IT hate the handy horned Bow 
And banis' youthful pastimes now ; 


| because she would not be put in mind of her 


was alive, should upon Remembrance of them 


while we cease from Sorrowing, we should tor- 


But the two Years of her Life, are by no 
mvans to be forgotten by us, but to be numbered 
among our Blessings, in that they afforded us 
an agreeib'e Pleasure. Nor must we esteem 
asmall Gool for a great Evil; nor ungrate- 
fully complain against Fortune, for what she 
has actually given us, because she has not added 
l what we wished for. Certainly, to speak rev- 
‘erently of the Gods, and to bear our Lot with 


Son, by the Exercise he had been used to. For | an even Mind, without aceusing Fortune, al- 
Nature always shuns such things as are trouble- | ways brings with it a fair Reward. But he who 


some. 
But since our little Daughter afforded all 


our Sences, the sweetest and most charming 
Pleasure : so ought we to cherish her Memory, 
which will many Ways condace more to our 


Joy than our Grief. And it is but Just that 


the same Arguments which we have oft-times 


used to others, should prevail upon ourselves at 
this so reasonable a time, and that we should 
not supinely sit down, and overwhelm the Joys 


inew Griefs. Moreover, they who were present 
at the Funeral, report this with Admiration, 


ured vourself or any of vour Maids; 


ficent Pomp, but that all things were managed 
with Prudence and Moderation. And it seem- 
'ed not strange to me, that you, who never used 
iTichly to dress yourself, for the Theatre or other 
Public So'emnities. esteeminz such Magenifi- 
icence vain and useless even in Matters of De- 
light, have now practis’d Frugality on this fin- 
est ocvasion. For, a Vertuous Woman ought 
not only to preserve her Purity in Riotous 
Feasts. but also to think thus with her Self, That 


which we have tasted, with a Multiplicity of 


That vou neither put on Mourning, nor distig- 
neither 
were there any costly Preparations nor Magni- 


} 


in such a Case calls prosperous Things to Mind, 
and turning his Thoughts from dark and mel- 
‘ancholy Objects, fixes them on bright and cheer- 
‘ful ones; he will either quite extinguish his 
Griet, or by allaying it with contrary Senti- 
iments, will render it weak and feeble. For, as 
‘a perfume brings Delight to the Nose, and arms 
lit against ill scents; so the remembrance of 
| Happiness gives necessary assistance in advers- 
ity to those who avoid not the Recollection of 
their past prosperity, nor complain at all against 
Fortune, which certainly, would little become 
us, to aceuse our Lite, if like a Book it hath 
but one little Blot in it, though all the rest be 
tair and clean. For you have oftentimes heard, 
‘that true Happiness consists in the right Dis- 
courses and counsels of the Mind tending to its 
‘own coustant Establishment; and that the 
| changes of Fortune are of no great importance 
‘to the Felicity of our Life. But vet, if we 
j must also be governed by exterior things, and 
| with the common sort of people have a Regard 
'to Casualties, and suffer any kind of men to be 
| judges of our Happiness; however, do not you 
jtake notice of the Tears and Moans of such as 
| Visit you at present, condoling your Misfortune ; 


| 


the Tempest of the Mind in violent Grief must | tor, their Tears and sighs are but of course. But 


be calmed by Patience: which does not intrench 
on the Natural Love of Parents towards their 
Children, #s many think, but only struggles 


against the disorderly and irregular Passions of 


the Mind. For we allow this Love of Children 
to discover itself. in lamenting, wishing for and 
longing after them when they are dead. But 
the excessive Inclination to Grief. which carries 
People on to unseemly Exclamations and furi- 
| ous Behavior, is no less culpable, than luxurious 
Intemperance. Yet Reason seems to plead in 


its Excuse; because, instead of Pleasure. Grief 


and Sorrow are Ingredients of the Crime. 
| What can be more Irrational, T pray, than to 
check excessive Laughter and Joy, and yet to 
give a free Course to Rivers of Tears and Sighs, 
which flow trom the same Fountain? Or, as 
some do quarrel with their Wives for using 
some Artificial Helps to Beauty, and in the 
mean time suffer them to shave their Heads, 
wear the Mournful Black, sit disconsolate, and 
liein pain? And, whieh is worst of all, if their 
Wives at any time chastise their Servants or 
Maids immoderatey, they will interpose and 
hinder them; but, at the same time suffering 
‘them to torment and punish themselves most 
leruelly, in a case which peculiarly requires their 
greatest Tenderness and Humanity ? But, be- 
tween us, deir Wife, there never was any Oc- 
easion tor such Contests, nor, I think, ever will. 
For there is no Philosopher of your Acquaint- 
ance, who is not in love with your Frugality, 
both in Apparel and Diet; nor a Citizen, to 
, Whom the Simplicity and Meanness of your 
Dress is not conspicuous, both at Religious Sac- 
-rifices and Public Shows in the Theatre. For- 
merly also, you discovered on the like O‘easion, 
a great Constancy of Mind, when you lost your 
i Eldest Son. And again, when the lovely 
Charon Yett us. For I remember when the 
News was brought me of my Son's Death, as I 
was returning Home with some Friends and 
Guests who accompanied me to my Honse. that 
when they beheld all things in Order, and ob- 
served a profound Silence everywhere (as they 
afterwards declared to others) they thought no 
such Calamity had happened, but that the Re- 
port was false. So disereetly had von settled 
the Affiirs of the House. at that Time when 
no small confusion and Disorder might have 
been expected. And yet you gave this Son 
suck yourself, and endured the lancing of your 
Breast, to prevent the ill Effect of a Contu- 
sion. These are Things worthy of a gencrons 
Woman, and one that loves her Children. 


their Children in their Hands as playthings, 
with a Feminine Mirth and Joliity, and after- 
wards if they chance to die, they will drench 
themselves in the most vain and excessive Sor- 
row. Not that this is any Effect of their Love 
(tor that gentle Passion acts regularly and = dis- 
creet!y) but it rathers proceeds from a Desire 
of Vain-glory, mix’d with a litde Natural Affec- 
tion, which renders their Mourning barbarous, 
brutish and extravagant. Which Thing, -Zsop 
knew very well, when he tells the Story ot 
Jupvers giving IIonors to the Gods; for. it 
seems, Gricf also made her Demands, and it 
was granted that she should be honored but 
only by those who were willing of their own ac- 
cord to doit. And indeed, this is the begin- 
ning of Sorrow. Everybody first gives her free 
Access: and after she is once rooted, and sct- 
tled, and become familiar, she will not be forced 
thence with their best Endeavors. 

Therefore she must be resisted at her first 
Approach, nor must we surr-nder the Fort to 
her by any exterior Sizns, whether of Appar- 
el. or shaving the Hair, or any other such like 
Symptoms of mournful Weakness: which hap- 
wning daily, and wounding us by Degrees with 


T 


! 


a kind of ‘foolish Bashfalness, at length do so 


enervate the MinJd, and reduce her to such 
Streights that quite dejected and besieged with 

ief, the poor timerous Wreteh dare not be 
merry, or see the light, or eat and drink in 
Company. 

This inconvenience is'accompanied by a Neg- 
lect ot the body, Carelessness of Anointing and 
Bathing, with whatsoever else relates to the 
Elegancy of Human Life. 


Whereas, on the 
contrary. the Soul, when it is disordered, ought 
to receive Aid from the Vigor of a he ulthful 
Boly. For the sharpest edge of the Soul’s 
Grief, is rebated and slacked when the Body is 
in Tranquility and Ease, like the Seaina Calm. 
But where. trom an i!l Course of Diet, the Body 
becomes dry and hot, so that it cannot supply 
the Soul with commodious and serene Spirits, 
but only breathes forth Melancholy Vapors and 
Exhalations. which: perpetually annoy her with 
Grief and Sadness: there it is difficult for a 
Mor (though never so willing and desirous) to 
recover the Tranquility of his Mind, after it 
has been disturbed with somany evil Affections. 
Sut, that which is most to be dreaded in this 
Case, dovs not at all affrighten me, to wit, the 


ing you in your Tears and Lamentations; by 
which they sharpen your Grief, not suffering it 
either of itself, or by the Help of others, to fade 
and vanish away. For, I am not ignorant how 
great a Combat you lately entered, when you 
assisted the Sister of Theon, and opposed the 
Women who came running in with horrid Cries 


and Lamentations, bringing Fewel as it were | 


!part of which we printed la .t-ler. Thit 


to ber Passion. Assuredly, when Men sce their 


rather, do you consider how happy every one 
}of them esteem you, for the Children you have, 
ithe house you keep, and the Lite vou tead. 
For it would be an ill thing, while others covet 
; Your Fortune, though sulled with this Afflic- 
| tion, that you should exclaim against what you 
jenjoy; and not be sensible from the Taste of 
| Afiliction, how grateful you ought to be for the 
| Happiness which remains untouched. Or, like 

some, who collecting all the Defective verses of 
| Homer, passed over at the same time so many 
}excellent parts of his Poems, so shall we peev- 
jishly complain of and reckon up the inconveni- 
)ences of our Lite, neglecting at the same time 
| promiscuously the Benefits thereof? Or shall 
'we imitate covetous and surdid Misers, who 
‘having heaped together much riches, never en- 
joy what they have in possession, but bewail 
‘itaif it chance to be lost ? 

But if you lament the poor Girl, because she 
‘died unmarried and without Offspring, you 
| have wherewithal to comfort yourself, in that 

you are detective in none of these Things, hav- 
ing had vour share. And these are not to be 
esteemed great Evils where they are wanted, 
;and small Benefits where they are enjoyed. 

| But so long as she is gone to a Place where 
‘she feels no Pain, she has no need of our Grief. 
|For, what harm can befal us from her, when 
ishe is free from all Hurt? And surely the loss 
,ot great Things abates its Grief, when it is 
‘come to this, that there is no more Ground of 
Grief or Care for them. But thy Yinozrena 
was deprived but of small Matters; for she had 
no knowledge but of such, neither took she 
delight butin such small Taings. Bat for that 
which she never was sensible of, nor so much 
as once did enter into her Thoughts, how can 
you say it was taken from her ? 

As for what you hear others say, who per- 
'suade the Vulgar, that the soul, when once freed 
from the Bory, suffers no inconvenience or evil, 
nor is sensible at all, [know that you are better 
‘grounded in Doctrines delivered down to us 
trom our Ancestors, as also in the Sacred Mys- 
teries of Bacchus, than to believe such stories; 
for the Religious Symbols are well known to us 
who are of the Fraternity. Therefore, de as- 
sured, that the Soul, being incapable of Death, 
suffers in the same manner as birds that are 
kept ina cage. For if she has been a long 
time educated and cherished in the Body, and 
by long cusiom has been made familiar with 
most things of this Life, she will (though sep- 
larable) return again, and at length enter the 


| Whereas, we see most other Women to receive | Body; nor ceaseth it by new births, now and 


, then to be entangled in the Chances and Events 
of this Lite. For, do not think that Old Age, 
lis therefore evil spoken of and blamed, because 
lit is accompanied with wrinkles, gray hairs and 
| weakness of Body; but this is the most trouble- 
some thing in Old Age, that it staineth and 
corrupteth the Soul with the Remembrance of 
things relating to the body, to which she was 
‘too much addicted; thus it Lendeth and bow- 
eth. retaining that Form which it took of the 
Body. But that which is taken away in Youth, 
being more soft and tractable, soon returns to 
its native Vigor and Beauty just like Fire that 
is quenched, which if it be forthwith kindled 
again, sparkles and burns out immediately. 
As soon as ¢’er we tahe our Breath, 
*Twere good to pass the Gates of Death, 


before too great a love of bodily and earthly 
things be engendered in the Soul, and it be- 
‘comes soft and tender by being used to the 
‘hody. and, as it were by Charms and Potions 
in-orporated with it. But the Truth of this 
will appear in the Laws and Traditions received 
froin our Ancestors: for when any children die, 
no Libations nor Sacrifices are made for them, 
‘nor any other of those ceremonies which are 
/wont to be performed for the Dead. For in- 
fants have no part of Earth or Earthly Affec- 
tions. Nor do they hover or tarry about their 
Sepulcheres or Monuments, when their dead 
Boies are exposed. The religion of our coun- 
try teaches us otherwise, and it is an Jmpious 
‘Thing not to believe what our Laws and Tra- 
ditions assert, that the Souls of Infants pass im- 
meiliately into a better and more Divine state. 
'Wheretore, since it is safer to give credit to our 
Traditions, than to call them in question, let us 
‘comply with the custom in outward and public 
behavior; and let our interior be more unpo- 
luted, pure and holy. 
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DID MARLOWE TRANSLATE MUSZUS? 

| The Transeript, in noticing our correction of 
one of Mr. Weiss’s errors, takes ovcasion to say 
that “Parker would have made the same mis- 
take had heread the translation begun by Mar- 
‘lowe and finished by Chapman.” Perhaps so— 
‘if he had not been too familiar with the Greek 


| Visits of foolish Women, and their accompany- | original to fall into the unscho arly error of sup- 


posing Marlowe’s poem a transia/ion. But Park- 
er was a man who knew what he was talking 
‘about. Our copy of Museus, as it happens, 
“was a present from him; it is the Greek text of 
Henry Stephen, with a Latin translation, and 
_we have compared it with Chapman’s version, a 
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Parker had read Marlowe's famous poem is very 
true, but he did not, with Warton and Malone, 
Mr. Weiss and the Transcript, hastily conclude 
it to be a translation. It may well be doubted 
if Marlowe could have translated the Greek of 
Museeus, since he blundered so sadly in his 
Ovid ; his Lucan was better. 

Marlowe died in 1593, at the age of thirty ; 
his’ Hero and Leander (a fragment) was first 
printed in 1598, again in 1600, with Chapman’s 
continuation but without his name, and again in 
1606 with Chapman’s name. In 1698, before 
Chapman’s continuation was printed, but not be- 
fore it was written, appeared Henry Petowe’ssil- 
ly continuation, specimens of which may be found 
in Dyce’s Works of Marlowe, Vol. III. Perhaps 
the Transcript will call this a translation, too, 
on the same principle that Bottom was translat- 
ed. Finally, in 1616, Chapman printed a gen- 
uine translation of the poem of Muszus, and 
dedicated it to Inigo Jones. The great trans- 
lator of Homer thought, with the elder Scaliger, 
that the poem was written by the mythic Mu- 
seus, aud that it was equal or superior to Hom- 
er. The younger Scaliger (a better authority) 
believed it to be more modern. For further 
information on this point we would refer the 
reader to Schrader’s edition of Muszeus, (1742,) 
to Passow’s edition, (1810,} and to K. O. Miil- 
ler’s critique on Hero and Leander, (London, 
1858.) 

Chapman’s translation, (not his continuation 
of Marlowe’s original poem, )had never been re- 
printed since 1616, until the London editor of 
his translations of Homer included it in his fifth 
volume, (1858.) It has but 480 lines, (the orig- 
inal has $40, and Marlowe's fragment more than 
800,) and will soon be published in this country, 
to guard future editors against blunders, which, 
afcer all are very natural. 


Che Commontocalth. 
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Ga Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 
mmediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 


THE VOICE OF MISSOURI. 

We publish to-day, in full, the speech. of 
Gratz Brown, of Missouri, delivered in the 
Senate on the 8th of March, and we would ask 
our readers to give it their attentive perusal 
Gratz Brown is a man of mark, whose career 


thus faris a guarantee of solid abilities and sound | 


principles. 


Born in Kentucky, the son of a slaveholder, | 


after studying at Yale College, he established 
himself in St. Louis, where, in connection with 
his kinsman, Frank Blair, he converted the old 


Benton party of Missouri into an Emancipation | 


party. In accomplishing this result, the journal 
of which Brown was for a long time the editor, 
the Missour: Democrat, was of great service. It 
was years before the effort was completely suc- 
cessful, but from 1854 to 1861 Brown and Blair 
labored together until they had succeeded. 
Then, as often happens, they separated. Blair 


was led away by personal ambition and a desire | 


to aggrandize his family, and has gradually 
gone back to the hunkers; while Brown, with 
noble fidelity, has adhered to the cause of Free- 
doin and Progress. To-day, by virtue of this 


speech, he stands in the very front rank of those | 


who are laying broad and deep the true founda- 
tion of a restored Union ; he is the worthy com- 


rade of SUMNER and WILson, of BouTWELL | 


and WuitinG. The faults of his style, which 
is often tumid and sesquipedalian, cannot ob- 
scure the clearness of his thought, nor dull the 
vigor of his statement. 
derstood, and he speaks the voice of Missouri— 


a slave state a year ago, but now free and mak- ; 
‘this new word and the idea which it covers. 
Of a similar vein is the speech of Charles D. ! They cannot look with composure on the grad- 


ing others free. 


Drake, of St. Louis, at the Freedom Conven- 


He cannot be misun- | 
MISCEGENATION. 


ahpeniene x ———————— 


the war,” who have distorted truth to injure a 
general whose ability is so far above the'r com- 
prehension, shall have passed away ; long after 
the political hucksters who have joined in re- 





pose the threatened assault are inferior to the 
forces that menace them,—then, by listening to 
your proposals, I should deprive the band of 
heroes now under command of General Dix, 
and steadily awaiting the storm, of the strength 
of hundreds of stout arms which would be 
nerved with the desperation of men fighting 
for liberty, and I should deprive their slander- 
ed race of the praise and of the education of 
their manhood to be acquired in a bold strug- 
gle for their dearest rights. Here Providence 
has given to them a chance to complete their 
emancipation from slavery by a victory over 
prejudice ; and it is significant that if I do any- 
thing to deny them that chance, by the same act 
I may visibly injure the cause of the Union arms. 
Icannot bring myself to do anything to take 
away from the command under General Dix 
this great reserved force, as I know you would 
find it if you would but use it. If you are at- 
tacked, let the blacks fight to preserve their 
freedom ;' they are needed. If anything could 
strengthen my previous opinions on this point, 
it would be just such facts as you narrate in 
vour letter. If the negroes have wives and 
children to fight for in addition to their free- 
dom, they will not show themselves insensible 
to the motives which hve inspired all other 
races. It is one of their rights to strike for 
their dearest other rights, as all races have 
done. I should welcome every blow of theirs 
which might at once carry succor toa patriot, 
death to a traitor, confusion to their slanderers, 
renewed life to their own veins, and bring vic- 


dead ; long after the vacillation and intermed- 
dling of presumptuous civilians shall be dis- 


not, sir, beeause we passed it, but because in 
an hour of honest impulse we recorded our tes- 
timony to the truth which the historian “will 
not willingly let die.” 


——_> 
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Gen. Ashley, of Ohio, speaking of the guaran- 
ty of the Amnesty Proclamation that a state 
government formed of one-tenth of the votes shall 
be recognized as the true government of the 
state, says : 

“Shall be recoynized as the true government 
of the state,” by whom? The fair interpreta- 
tion of the language used is that the state, when 
organized in conformity with the provisions of 
the proclamation, will be recognized by the 
President. The country so understands the 
proclamation. And yet | can speak authorita- 
tively, when I say that the President does not 
intend to do anything of the kind without the 
concurrence of Congress. 

It would be quite as satisfactory if the Presi- 
dent would, under his own sign manual, amend 
his proclamation accordingly. If such was his 
intention, then all Gen. Banks’ proceedings in 
Louisiana are the veriest farce, and the sooner 
he is stopped the better. It is perfectly well 
known in New Orleans, that the President en- 
gineered the whole business ; that he constantly 
pressed the Free State Committee to greater 
Te et sp cys haste; and finding he could not drive them fast 

aan: ar ~ bey =| enough, that he then put the matter in Gen. 

thetr resuaral, poruntt sng 60 any; seeaad _—— | Banks’ hands, with instructions so to expedite 
orm Sante ate, ofall ghoces ee sims rontie fo. it that representatives might be elected to this 
ackect ter ae. : _— peeeron: aa Congress, that Governor Hahn might appoint 
= reabospnier es pmeEaaEeatr “* ames two Senators before the legislature was elected, 
—— _— “eae ane ay — 9 | and thus a full-fledged state be formed with its 
_— mee — * phy ee: electoral votes ready for the National Conven- 
ss soene s: _ _— = figs ered tion! We welcome Gen. Ashley’s “authorita- 
be ~ kamen) eee — — tive” declaration that the President has chang- 
| the rigors of our northern sky, in the winter ed his polic 
season, with the moral certainty of inflicting ex- nies one 
treme suffering, resulting probably in disease} 4 few days ago Mr. ANTHONY of Rhode Is- 
and death? If their removal is definitely de-| jana, iiinndanad the following : 
termined upon, I would take the liberty of "Ug"! And be it further enacted, That hereafter in 
gesting for the asylum, some Union footholds in| aj) appointments of cadets to the Military 
| the South—as Hilton Head—where they could | Academy at West Point, the selections for such 
retain their health, be trained as soldiers, and | appointments in the several districts shall be 
| their labor be rendered economically available. 

For them to come here for encampment or asy- 

Jum, would be to come as paupers and sufferers 

into a strange land and a climate trying even to 
| itsinhabitants, as a swarm of homeless wander- 
| ers, migrating without purpose, and not to the 
| wilderness where the strong arm would suffice 
| for maintenance, but to a busy community 
| where they would be incapable of self help,— 
| a course certain to demoralize themselves and 
| endanger others. Such an event would bea 
| handle to all traitors and to all persons evilly | first-class educational institution in the country 
| disposed. We should be told that the experi-' are, by an Examining Board, those admissions 
| ment had been tried and had failed; that the are arbitrarily bestowed by members of Con- 
| negroes were proved worthless and incapable | gress. But red tape carried the day, by the 
| of taking care of themselves, when the truth | following vote : 
| would be that we had pursued the plan most; yyasg—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
eminently calculated to disable and corrupt | Clark, Dixon, Foster, Hale, Howard, Morgan, 


—_7—-oe- -— 





spective merits and qualifications, to be deter- 
mined under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of War shall from time to time pre- 
scribe. 

Mr. ANTHONY supported the amendment in 
an able speech. It would seem that a proposi- 
tion of this kind ought to be adopted unani- 


mission is very eagerly sought for, and yet in- 
stead of being controlled, as admissions intoevery 





_them. I meet with pleasure the motives of hu- | Waa a wil = 
|manity which have dictated your proposed | a oie tne 

plan; but from the very same feelings I must jess, Davis, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Grimes, 
consider the plan mistaken. 
' cause I do not wish the negroes to suffer, pre- of Kansas, Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, Riddle, 


| cisely because I would save their wives and | 
| children from suffering, precisely because I do | 
not wish their new freedom to become license, 
‘corruption and infamy, that I respectfully de- 
| cline to aid or countenance your plan for their 
transportation to the North.” 


' 
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company. 
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| g8-The following from the Beaufort (S. 
'$.) correspondent of the Tribune shows how 
confusion worse confounded characterizes the 
manzzement of the land question there 4s well 


Our pro-slavery neighbors are horrified at as elsewhere. 


The “Instructions” issued to the U. S. Direct 


‘ual bleaching out of the African race, and de- ment, on Dee. 31, 1863, providing for the pre- 


viling him in order to add to their ill-gotten | 
gains shall be numbered with the forgotten | 


missed to a dishonored oblivion, this utterance 
of the national Legislature will live and shine; | 


made from the candidates according to their re- | 


mously without discussion. This Academy costs | 
the people an enormous sum of money and ad- | 


| Sherman, Sumner, Trumbull, Van Winkle, | 
Nays— Messrs.Buckalew, Collamer, Con- | 
It is precisely be- | Harding, Harlan, Harris, Howe, Johnson, Lane | 


_Saulsbury, Ten Eyek, Willey and Wright—22. | 
Every copperhead in the negative, and some | 
Republicans, who ought to have been in better | 


Tax Commissioners by the Treasury Depart- | 


was sent to Avache in February, and yesterday | to prove the uncivilized state of England in 
the vessel got back, and cast anchor in the Po- 1864, just as Mr. Bateman (of whom presently) 


'tomac near Alexandria, with the surviving col-|. , .° . é 
onists, only 368 in number. Forney’s Chronicle |is bringing up charred bones from the tumuli 
well says: 
“It is to be hoped that this experience will | Were once the custom at funerals in Britain. 
‘teach us the folly of attempting to depopulate | 4; to flogging, the argument for its retention 


H ‘ountry of its valuable labor.” Ne ; : 
| the country esc was that, as the Marquis of Hartington put it, 


g> The Washington letter writers say that | “the British army is largely recruited from the 
| Frank Blair, having got through with the work | Most depraved classes of the community, who 


assigned to him to do inthe House, and having | ©OU!d not be otherwise controlled,”—a statement 
ree S| i i i ‘ 
| which may be well put side by side with some 


' English accounts of the material of the U.S. 
‘army. Asforbrandingit was said that there “was 





| the certainty of being unseated by Knox in near 

prospect, jis said to have demanded that the 
_ resignation of his commission be canceled, and 
{that he be sent back as Major-General to a 
, command in McPherson's corps, and to have 
obtained these concessions. 

Blair once resigned his commission that he 
might take his seat in the House. 
possible that the President will allow him to re- 
sume it. 


| lam, and so said Mr. Gladstone! 
| the man branded was anything but an animal, 
| andthat there could be suffered by him anything 

but physical pain from the stigma ineffaceably 
_ burnt into him, could not penetrate their brains. 

Such is the estimate in which the low classes 
are held by the high in England. But the sad- 
| dest feature of all this was that in this debate 
| there appeared no man with enough lightning 
|in his eye and thunder in his voice to scathe 
| and wither the advocates of these barbarous and 


It cannot be 
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Correspondence. 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, March 12. | eeeeererrees 


acs | buked the flogging, and Mr. Bright the brand- 
Che ears of | aa 


effect. 


As yet no reply from Denmark. 
every sovereign and minister in Europe are | One longed for a Parker or a Phillips, 
listening eagerly for her reply to the question | i 
~—Will you come to a Council which is to de- | to send those gaunt and cruel monsters of the 
cide with what sauce you shall be cooked ? = 
Denmark’s reply is only too likely to be, “I’m 
not dead yet; until ]am I prefer not to come 
to said Council ; after that, my ghost may come !” 
This is, doubtless, very unfeeling of Denmark | 
to keep the world in hot water, simply because | 
she will not consent to die peaceably and be 
cooked into a dainty dish to set before the 
Through having taken recently a sim- 


| past to their graves, or to Dr. Pusey’s pet place 
| (doctrinally) beyond. By the way, how plain 
|it is that Jowett and the liberals must fight 
vainly for improved dogmas in a land where 
men are branded. That brand is the visible 
counterpart of the doctrine of eternal torments. 


kings. 
ilar position with regard to the proposed am- 
putation of our Southern Duchies, we Amer- 


| doers,—is it not ? 
| .lpropos of Prof. Jowett and the retusal of 





| ieans can probably appreciate Denmark’s feel- 
ee - orgie: debi oicaaisnpasins Bnew | (£360,) I may say that it seems to me quite an 
| upon which it is proposed to settle by confer- a 
ence this affair of Denmark, is precisely as if. ,. ; s e ‘ 
é : ais ling at which Oxford values the doctrine of the 
the American question should be decided by : 
calling all the states the United States, but ; ‘os Ij 
ie : : : ieresies lie. 
giving those of the South a totally independent 


Bok 4 : higher, and has for many years refused to allow 
President and Congress, and a right to perpet: Ps 


| his friends to contribute the amount denied him 


Denmark has no in- ae af ‘ ‘ : 
by the University. The war is now excessively 


uate and extend slavery. 
terest which can be subserved by such a Con- 





Si a eae) hot on the subject. 
aero te 3s )* Ethnological Society, March 9th, the 
President, Mr. I. Lubbock, F.R.S., read an 


ference as England proposes. 
has gone en without hindrance from any of the | 
| powers who were pledged to intervene. Driven 
to the islands of her seas, she has suffered all 
that she can suffer. But the new position of | 
_ the nations and the unsettled “balance of pow- | 
er” imply anew European adjustment, in which | 
she is the least, and the other powers the most | 
interested. Their time of peril now draws 
near. Other nations have their discontented 
Duchies too. To hold down these, alliances are , 
formed which England and France cannot see | 


: | not recorded were eliminated. 
In the strength of an alliance | 


n° 
and neighboring districts. 
terment were first classified into those in which 


without fear. 
| with Russia and Prussia, England sees Austria 
| boldly sending a fleet of war into the Baltic 
She is nfore concerned 


| sified into stone, bronze, and iron, and arranged 


| where she was supreme. 
in this than Denmark; and the brave little 
_ Scandinavian Power sees Necessity coming to 


her aid. So she will keep quiet and, having 


only were found, fifteen with bronze articles, 


done her best, await the swift development of ‘ 4 : 
and only two with any iron objects, and twenty- 


Already England is non-plussed. Her 
As of old 


Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Is waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 

Is waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 


Meantime, the English Peace Society has ap- ments, only ten bronze, and three iron, sixty- 
| peared—which the Times thinks an omen of three having no manufactured contents, or not 
| war, alleging that their Memorials have invari- recorded. Of the twenty-four tumuli contain- 

ably been followed by war. In the present ing extended corpses there is no account of any 
| case they have memorialized Napoleon, thank- articles, in three; two had stone implements 
' ing him for his efforts in behalf ot’ the peace of only, five bronze, and fourteen iron. Of other 
the world as manifested in his proposal of a graves the nature of the interments in’ which 
The reply of the Em- are not certain, seven had no industrial con- 
peror is as follows: tents, thirty-one had stone objects only, seven 


“To Mr. Joseph Pease, President of the Lon- bronze, and seven iron. The total of three 
don Peace Society.—Sir,—Your committee, in| hundred interments is an important number, 


events. 
_ statesmen are divided and angry. 


seven in which no manufactured items at all 
were found, or at least, in which none have 
been recorded. Of one hundred and twenty- 


four in which cremation of the bodies had been 


Congress of Nations. 


,of Derbyshire to prove that human sacrifices | 


| little or no pain in branding!” Sosaid Mr. Head- | 
The idea that | 


Mr. Locke King sternly re- | 
but they roared too gently to have any | 


| —perhaps still more for a Parker Pillsbury,— | 


It is rather insulting to a people who use the | chocolate colored waiter by the name of Pat 
cat o’ nine and red-hot iron for huinan beings, | Riley. 
/to mention the possible mercies of good for evil- | not a living, moving, thinking, talking argu- in the said proclamation may apply to the Presi- 


| the Oxford convocation to give him his salary 


advantage that we know the exact sum in ster- |! an African gentleman of Irish descent, as you 


The Professor values his heresies | Negro race so much as the Irish do. 


important paper on “Early British Tumuli.” 
The paper was, in fact, an able analysis of the 
results of Mr. Bateman, the indefatigable bar- 


The methods of in. 


burnt, and those in which it was extended, 
Those in which its disposition was doubtful or | Clellan peace-man, who made a speech at Fer- United States the eighty-eiehth 

" " D e bad bs 
The arms and ABRAHAM LINCOLN. - 


| implements found in the graves were also clas- 


according to-their associations with the various | F.F.Y., 
classes of interment,—the results being that of | cal miscegenationist. 
uinety-seven tumuli with contracted bodies in- arrest he was dragged from the bed of his black eternal granite ! 
terred in them, in fifty-three stone implements | mistress. 


practised, forty-eight contained stone imple- | 


| What I desire is, that whatever proper au-| our quota before the 15th of April. In conse- 


thority may see this, or be informed of the fore- | quence of a severe rain-storm, the 26th United 
going faets, will from feelings of humanity and States colored troops left this city without pa- 
a sense of justice and duty, take such steps as/rading the strects. They have gone to the 
‘seat of war with flying colors and will without 


may be efficient to effect the liberation of these 
doubt give a good account of themselves in 


two persons. They were free by law, when re- | 
captured. I had passes for myself and them, ! front of the enemy in the day of battle. 
obtained from the proper military authorities at | 
Nashville, for passing us through the lines to! 
‘the North. These passes were taken from us| President Lincoln has issued another procla- 
at Louiaville, and I suppose destroyed. It was mation, explanatory of the Amnesty Proclama- 
with great difficulty I escaped the fate of my| tion. Here it is: 

' children. SoLoMON MEEKs. A PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States. 

SHINGTON, H 26. 

NOTES FROM NEW YORK. Whereas it har beens peecinnas to ate 


| MISCEGENATION AND OTHER MATTERS. | the cases in which insurgent enemies are enti- 
aoe ; eis aye . _|tled to the benefit of the Proclamation of the 
Ihe question of miscegenation is troubling p,osdent of the United States, which was made 
| the copperheads exceedingly. Pro-slavery men, on the 8th day of December, 1863, and the man- 
| North and South, hate the negroes more than ner in which they shall proceed to avail them- 
selves of these benefits, and whereas the objects 
| : 3 3 __ of that Proclamation were to suppress the insur- 
ewer They are like the man in the play, | pection and to restore the authority of the Uni- 
, Whose face was half black and half white,—one ted States, and whereas the amnesty therein 
_side was shown in public, the other in private proposed by the President was offered with refer- 
ence to those objects alone: 
Now, therefore, I Abraham Lincoln, President 


* 





\ 
+e | 


‘they hate the wives and daughters of the ne- 


life. ! 
“Dick, you had better take a wife,” said the orine United States, do hereby proclaim and 
'elder Sheridan to his hopeful son. declare that the said proclamation does not ap- 
“Father, I have no objection, whose wife ply to cases of persons who, at the time when 
they seek to obtain the benefit thereof by taking 
the oath thereby prescribed, are in military, 
naval or civil confinement or custody, or under 
| Southern states show that the owners of slaves) ponds or on parole of the civil, military or naval 
‘care but little whose wives and danghters they authorities, or agents of the United States, as 
itake and dishonor—vet they are chivalrous | Prisoners of war, or persons detained for offences 
; ; of'any kind, either before or after conviction ; 
y : d : and that, on the contrary, it does apply only to 
fed plebians—the white mnd_ sills of society | those persons, who being yet at large and free 
‘without holding their noses. I take my lunch ‘trom any arrest, confinement or duress, shall vol- 
lat an eating house, where Iam served by a untarily come forward and take the said oath 
: with the purpose of restoring peace and estab- 

lishing the national authority. 
Prisoners excluded trom the amnesty offered 


i shall I take ?” was the reply. 
The great muititude of mulattoes in the 


i gentlemen, who cannot associate with uneducat- 


A negro with an Trish name. Is he 
dent for clemency, like all other offenders, and 
their application will receive due consideration. 
I do. further declare and proclaim that the 
South are the practical miscegenationists ?_ He | oath presented in the aforesaid proclamation of 
‘is an Trish gentleman of African descent, or | the 8thof December, 1863, may be taken and 
i) subscribed before any commissioned officer, civ- 
| please, and it is a well established fact that no il, military ¢ naval, a the service of the U _ 
: ed States, or any civil or military officer of a 


‘ment, proving that the oppressors of the ne- 
'groes at the North like their oppressors at the | 


+ hy , 4 ’ 4 ratte ace F . © . e + ral . . . . 
Atonement, in which direction Prof. Jowett’s | class of men here hate, abuse and oppress the | State or Territory not in. insurrection, who by 


the laws thereof may be qualified for adminis- 
> tering oaths. All officers, who receive such 
Set se ; . . | oaths, are hereby authorized to give certificates 
| tows on Pat Riley's Milesian relationship 13; / thereon of the persons respectively by whom 
that although he is copper-colored, he is not a they are made, and such officers are hereby re- 
copperhead, and although he has an Irish name, quired to transmit the original records of ‘such 
oaths, at as early a day as may be convenient, 
tothe Department of State, where they will 
be deposited and remain in the archives of the 
Government. The Secretary of State will 
led by an Irish secessionist. keep a registry thereof, and will on application, 
| Tt is wellknown that Andrews the rioter, in proper cases, issue certificates of such rec- 


| The only fact that throws even a shadow of 


‘he does not defend slavery nor read the Me- 
| tropolitan Record, a Richmond paper published 
| by mistake in the city of New York and edit- 


cates. 
hunted, hanged, shot and roasted unoffending In t stimony whereof [have hereunto set my, 
'negroes—and burned down the negro orphan hand and caused the seal of the United States 


the body was contracted, those in which it was | asylum, was a pro-slavery man, a pot house dem- | '° be affixed. Done at the city of Washing- 


Sais ton, the 26th day of March, in the vear of our 
'ocrat—a_ copperhead—a_ secessionist—a Me- : es - . > 
. PI : a secessionist—a Mi Lord, 1864, and of the Independence of the 

By the President, 


nando Wood's mass meeting at the Cooper In- 
Wa. IL. Sewarp, Sec’y of State. 


stitute, and repeated it to the rioters. 

That pink of perfection—that scion of the; It seems to us this still farther complicates the 
that oracle of wisdom, was a practi- matter. Oh, for one hour of statesmanship to 
On the morning of his place the foundations of our cause down on the 





He had lived a long time with his 


colored charmer. She supported him on the 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
wages of infamy, and he made her house his Sart 
He spout- , 


. . ' 
ed about the horrors of amalgamation. He sym- | 


home. He was in favor of slavery. BY BS EXCELERNCY 
JOHN Ae ANDREW, Governor, 
A PROCLAMATION 


FOR A DAY OF 


‘ pathized with the mob whose path was marked 
| with murder and contlagration. 

Here is the New York Jerald, publishing 
With a satanic grin, the atrocious lie in relation 


Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer. 
He the young ladies who are teaching the con- By and with the advice and consent of the 
'trabands at Port Royal and then turning upon Council, do hereby appoint Tuurspay, the 
Mr. Greeley and charging him with being in fa- Seventh day of April next. to be observed 
throughout the Commonwealth, as a day of Hu- 
miliation, Fasting and Prayer. 
F 7 And I beseech all the People within the Com- 
is also false. The /erald is the paper above all) monwealih, on that day, to hallow the same 
others most entitled to the distinction of being and make it sacred by the solemn and peniten- 
7, tial offices of religion, by the examination of their 
own hearts: by sincere and humble thoughts 
of God, of Haman Duty, and Immortal Lite. 
Let us especially consider our obligations 


vor of miscegenation—another lie. It charges 


‘the Trhune with favoring miscegenation, which 


amiscegenator. Ido not speak of its supposed 
alliance to Satan, who has the reputation of be- 


ing black, and to the fact that it is called a sa- 


ae . H ‘ ords } > custo - fo ‘ial cert fi-. 
row-opener, among the tumuli of Derbyshire | who was a conspicuous leader of the mob that n the customary form of official certifi 


tion in Louisville, on the 22d of February. Mr. 


nounce all abolitionists as desirous of complete 





Drake is an old Democrat, but now for some ; amalgamation. But they are late with their 
years a fellow-worker with Senator Brown in | outcries ; the work of “miscegenation” has been 
going on at the South tor whole generations. 
Here is a case which lately came to our knowl- 


the regeneration of Missouri. He calls as plain- 
ly as does his friend in the Senate, for the im- 
mediate and utter extinction of slavery through- 
out the country. This is the voice of Missouri, 
shall it not be echoed by Massachusetts ? 


edge. 

W— H. F—— has just enlisted in a 
Massachusetts regiment. He is as white as half 
the white soldiers in our army, but in reality 
has a mixture of African and Indian blood, and 

VIRGINIA. is the,son of a white man. This white man, 
Our readers probably recollect that about a | Samuel Rector by name, living at Culpepper 
year and a half ago, mention was made in the ‘ Court House, and a member of the church there, 
is both the father and the grandfather of F ‘ 
who is the son of his sister by his grandfather. 
That is to say, Mr. Rector first committed adul- 
tery with one of his slaves, then after a suffi- 
, cient lapse of time, committed incest with his 
' daughter by this slave, and to crown the whole, 
when the issue of his second connection was in a 
rebel prison at Richmond he came forward and 
' testified against the young man to prevent his 
i being discharged with other prisoners. 
When the copperheads wish to give a scr- 
mon against amalgamation, we advise them to 
recollection of the honorable member from | goto Culpepper, Virginia, and take Samuel 
Massachusetts—I do not think I can be mistak- | Rector for an illustration of the subject. 
en in my recollection—I remember that when | lesen. : 
Major General Dix, who was at that time in | 
the command of the department including , 


-—<D-ea- — 


GOV. ANDREW AND THE FREEDMEN OF 





papers of a correspondence between Gen. Dix 
or Major John A. Bolles, representing Gen. 
Dix and Gov. Andrew, relating to a proposi- 
tion made by Gen. Dix to Gov. Andrew to re- 
ceive into Massachusetts some hundreds of “con- 
trabands” collected in the vicinity of Fortress 
Monroe, and whom Gen. Dix feared the rebels 
would seize and carry off in a then apprehended 
attack. Lately, in the Senate, Mr. Jonnson, 
of Maryland, referred to this matter as fol- 
lows : 


Now, Iremember, and it must be fresh in the 


RETURNING TO PLAGUE THE INVENTORS. 


emption of the public lands by actual residents, 
‘soldiers, sailors and marines, or by the widows 
of such last named, are suspended ; and the pre- 
emptions made under these provisions are (le- 
clared null and void by a majority of the U.S. 
, Tax Commissioners. Sales by auction of the 


lands so pre-empted have been made, and the | ; 
| on that very account better able to appreciate 


purchasers have been certified by the Tax Com- 
missioners of possession of the lands, even though 
military force should be found necessary to evict 
the pre-emptors. 
‘the lands are being claimed by persons who 


‘have bought them, and by negroes, soldiers and | 


others, who have pre-empted them. Disputes 
'and discussion occupy much of their attention. 
| Occupants of the lands who have lived on them 
| since their birth, are being warned to leave sum- 
marily. Northern land-buyers are appealing to 
the authorities for force to compel the people to 
| work for wages or leave their huts. It is under- 
| stood that these appeals are being acceded to. 
' Party spirit runs very high. 
‘the present state of the public temper to pro- 
‘cure for the 7ribune any categorical statement 
of facts upon the subject which would not be li- 


of the parties concerned. 





Tue CoLonizatTion SwinpLe.—The col- 
onization of the colored men of this District 
and Maryland to Hayti turns out to have been 
.a cruel swindle. The agents promised those 


the single eight acres, all with houses on and 
improvements, and with six months provisions 


|ized in a body. As soon as they were landed 


the address which it has forwarded to me, con-' and well worthy the examination Mr. L. bas | tanic sheet,” but to the fact that James Gordon | and _ privileges as_a People, earnestly striving 


| end. 


Under these circumstances | 0T@ble colleagues, and offer them my sincere 


It is difficult, in | 


_ gratulates me on having proposed a European 
/ congress. The expression of its sentiments 


| touches me all the more because your society, 
| occupying itself with an enlightened zeal, with 


the means of maintaining the general peace, is 


my constant solicitude for the attainment of that 
Will you be my interpreter to your hon- 


thanks.—Believe me, sir, with all sentiments, 
&e., NAPOLEON.” 
The formal close of this note contains more 


truth than any other sentence in it,—*With all 
sentiments,—Napoleon.” One is tempted to ex- 


| claim with Sir Peter Teazle, “D—n your senti- 


” 


ments.” After all we remember that it is Na- 


| poleon who writes—Napoleon with his bloody 


foot on Mexico, with one hand throttling Rome, 
and the other tight to the throat of Nice and 


Savoy! Doubtless he has “sentiments” enough ; 


ee but what his practice is mav be better discov- 
_able to flat contradiction by some one or other | iat his practice is may be better discos 


Bennett started the Herald with capital bor- 
Yes, the Herald is the off- 
It is a mu- 


given them, with the view of testing whether 
rowed of a negro. 
spring of black and white parents. 
latto. 
It is to all intents and purposes the child of 


there is any justification for their classification 
into the three periods of stone, bronze and 
iron. Out of the twenty-six interments with 
iron, eight are primary, seven secondary, and 
There is much 


It is copper-colored, and copper headed. 


the rest more or less uncertain. miscegenation. 


interest felt in these facts, and many think that 
they will result in some consistent theory of the tions with the flesh and the devil can only 
| periods, limits and habits of the races which claim a black fraternity because it comes from 
have hitherto occupied these islands. Already fa lower quarter where there is more soot and 
a Iindoo origin of some of the implements and smoke and brimstone. Perhaps the funniest 
customs discovered, is suggested. I: seems that , thing of all is, that men of the color of the edit- 
in some instances, with a carefully and pom- ors of the xpress should say a word—against 


pously buried body are found charred bones, | MIscegenation. 
indicating that at the burial of the former some | The discussion of this question was revived 
human victim,—perhaps a slave,—was burnt as by the Tribune. An able article appeared in 


a sacrifice. ithe columns of that paper on the subject in 


Prof. Huxley in this week’s Reader has a reply | question, but it did not support nor defend mis- 


to the criticisms of Hunt and Blake on his lec- cegenation. It simply touched upon the phi- 


Thé world even, notwithstanding its rela- | 


ito be convinced of sin wherein we have hereto- 

fore erred or strayed from the right way, and 
faithfully determining, with the favor ot God 
to amend our lives and to conform our hearts to 
the behests of his Supreme and Holy Law. 
Remembering that “He is gracious and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness,” 
let us accept with filial confidence the offers of 
His forgiveness, and resume, with courageous 
Hope, the race which is set before us. 

Let us seek to make this day acceptable to 
the Lord, by devoutly consecrating our purposes 
as a People to the fulfilment of the Great Work 
of National Duty, committed to our charge by 
the divine commandment, “to loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and that~ye break 
every yoke.” 
|  Sothen shall we inherit the promise—“T icy 
| that shall be of thee shall build the old waste 
‘places; thou shall rise up the foundations of 
many generations: and thou shall be called 


| the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths 


to dwell in.” 


ered by the Peace Society if it would consider ture concerning the negro, in which he shows losophy of that subject, and suggested that a’ Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this 


that it is this same emperor, who by keeping up 
the largest armaments of any in Europe makes 


| it necessary for other nations to keep up pro- 


portionately large ones. On the very day that 


- . . iN y ’ Peace Society abov 
married sixteen and a half acres of land, and | Napoleon wrote to the Peace Society as above, 
' it was announced that a camp of 60,000 troops 
| on a war footing was established at Chalons: 


ahead, and promised that they should be colon- | 


and that for the year 1864 the price of exemp- 


‘that they have simply pleaded, in a mass of man ought to marry the mothgr of his own 


verbiage, Guitty. His letter is pitiless and children, and not disown them, nor sell them, | 
He says he is willing to exchange | nor enslave them. 


conclusive. 
Edward H. House, a member of the Tribune | 


the “insinuation” that Hunt’s pamphlet is merely | 
a proslavery document, at which Hunt is so in- | Staff, and the best theatrical critic in the city, 
has just arrived from London, where he distin- 


dignant, for an open assertion of the same. 
He does not impugn Hunt's scientific honesty, guished himself by writing a number of brilliant 


and has no doubt that had he known more of ‘articles for the leading journals. The sketches 
lof Thackeray, and the Heenan fight in the 


Fourth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
four, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the eighty-eighth. 
JOHN A. ANDREW. 
By his Excellency the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Council. 
OLIVER WARNER, Secretary. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
——— Se esas 
A correspondent thus describes the reception 


God save the 


Fortress Monroe, was overburdened with these 
“contrabands” who were coming to the post 
and claiming protection, and he proposed to 
send five or six hundred of them to Massachu- 
setts, the Governor of that State refused to re- 
ceive them, on the ground, I think, that he 


Here is a specimen of the use that is to be made |.) : ¢ 
3 ipa 'they were met by a crowd of farmers, among 
of the blunder of voting thanks to a general} whom they were immediately and arbitrarily 

| for gaining a battle which he never fought. It | distributed by a Government cflicial. Their 


‘is an extract from a speech of Mr. Cox, of | protestations availed nothing. They were 


! i no _of the year is very unusual; and that the ap- 
| worked in the fields for six months, were scan- | 


' 
‘ Ohio. Spread-eagleish, but a fair hit. 





thought the climate would not agree with them. | 


If it be so, and I do not say it is not so—I will | , . . : Kas 
immediately following the battle of Williams- 


not dispute such high authority as the Govern- 5 
or of Massachusetts—that of itself proves that burg, upon a resolution offered by a member 


there is a natural distinction between the two 
races. The honorable member from Massachu- 
setts, and every other man that I ever saw 
trom Massachusetts who was white, looked as | 1": c 
it the climate agreed with him; and if there | lution I will have read. ; 
be anything in the climate that is detrimental } The Clefk read the resolution, as follows : 
to this particular class, it only proves that na- | “Resolved, That it is with feelings of profound 
ture has made a ditference between us. Let 
us not try to improve upon nature. I do not 
think we are equal to it. 

As the best reply we can make to Mr. Jonn- 
SON and for the gratification of our readers, ; 


we copy the material portion of Gov. An- 


Unanimously, sir, on the 9th of May, 1862, 


joy,] Congress thanked that distinguished gen- 
feral. The resolution was voted for by you, 
| Mr. Speaker, with great alacrity. That reso- 


Representatives, from time to time, hear of the 
‘triumphs of the Union armies in the great 
| struggle for the supremacy of the Constitution 
and the integrity of the Union. 

“Resolved, That we receive with profound 


, upon the opposite side of the House, [Mr. Love- | 


gratitude to Almighty God that the House of 


} satistiaction intelligence of the recent victories | 


| tily fed and clothed, and at the end of that 


, time were cast adrift, the season having ended, | 


| with literally nothing for their half year’s toil 
| and privations. : 

' They encountered a prejudice moreover as 
, foreigners more hateful and personal than the 
prejudice against colors in the United States 
they had been persuaded to emigrate away 
from. Their departure trom the island was 
prohibited and closely watched. To all intents 
and purposes they were abject slaves in a for- 
eign country to negro farmers who could'nt 
speak English. What is saved trom this wretch- 
ed experiment is being cared tor at the Freed- 
man’s village.— 7ribune. 

Another writer says: 


Senator Wilkinson introduced a_ resolution 


the subject he would have written less nonsense ; 
and that if he had known that Van Evrie, of 
New York, was writing nonsense he would not 
ME. Be. 


tion from military service in France is, for each 
man, 2,300 francs! Ineed not add that the 
establishment of a camp in force at such atime 
have quoted him. 


pointment over it of the homme de querre, Mar- -<-e- 


London Times were written by him. Although 
'a young man he has won an enviable reputa- 
' tion for the vigor and purity of his diction. 

Stoddard says he did not write the criticism 


of the Union refugees who accompanied Sher- 
man with encouraging welcome! But they 
were dark colored! 

Poverty agp Huncer.—The expedition 
Just at dusk 


‘in the World in relationto Mr. Greeley’s book. 


| eee : 
‘account of his intrigue with Lola Montes. 


shal Mae Mahon, has naturally created a panic. ' 


The King of Bavaria.is dead. He was born 
in 1811,—his father being celebrated chicfly on 


Ilis 


last official act was to sign instructions to his 


representative at Frankfort to urge on the| 
claims of Augustenburg against King Christian 


in the Duchies. There seems to be no doubt 
that he died a victim to his excessive excite 
ment concerning this Schleswig question; that 
the erysipelas, fanned into a consuming flame 
on his breast, was, to speak transcendentally, 
the Schleswig fever borne by imputation on his 
heart. You know that some physiologists de- 


KENTUCKY LOYALTY. 
The following statement was taken from the 
lips of the narrator, written out for him and 


' Please give him the advantage of his statement. | 
‘Speaking of books reminds me of the fact that 
Solon Robinson, the Agricultural editor of the 


signed by him. ese ; ce : 
| Trihuna, has written a magnificent volume of 


Nenia,O., Feb. 5, 1864. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion, two of my 1,034 pages, royal octavo, elegantly illustrated, 
children, John and Mary Jane, the former then , 2nd published by A. J. Johnson, 113 Fulton 
about sixteen. and the latter about twenty years | street, New York. It contains more useful in- 
old, were slaves to Byrd Douglass, who Gavan ‘formation on Agricultural matters than can be 
arebel. Douglass also owned three other of found in any other book in Europe or America. 
mv children. After Nashville was taken by | Every farmer should have a copy of the work. 
the Union forces, by the advice of friends 1] Now slavery is dead, or in the last stages of 
went out to Douglass, and brought the children “consumption, poor old Bishop Hopkins comes 
to the city, except John, who had gone into ,out witha defense of slavery. It is a dry, stu- 


the service ofa Federal officer. In December, | pid, illogical, and wicked book. The author 


returned here oMthe 3d instant. 
the train of contrabands came in. Slowly and 
sadly they dragged along through the streets. 
Mules and oxen, gaunt and fanushed, wagons 
loaded with children, whose weary, despairing 
look will haunt me I believe as long as I live, 
with a mcther or two in each, trying to sooth 
the little ones crying with bunger and fatigue, 
all clothed in the dirt-colored homespun they 
always wear, worn to rags and tatters, leaving 
them in many cases almost naked. I saw one 
boy, about ten years old, lying in a wagon, ap- 
parently dead, stark naked, save the poor rem- 
nant of what might once have been a waistcoat 
wrapped about his abdomen! Hundreds of 
them had not rags enough to be decent. As if 


‘nature sympathized with them in their misfor- 


tunes the shades of night came on as they pass- 


drew’'s letter to Major Bolles, under date of 
Oct. 16th, 1862. 

“It is imperative upon me to say that, though 
I sympathize deeply with the humane motives 
upon which General Dix is seeking to act, I do 
not concur in any way or to any degree in the 
plan proposed. These same motives of human- 
ity lead me in a different direction, and toa 


Pachieved by the armics of the Potomac, asso- which was adopted, calling upon the President 
ciated from localities with those of the Revolu- | for information relative to the expenditure of 
+ tion, and that the sincere thanks of the House | six hundred thonsand dollars, appropriated by 
are hereby tendered to Major General George | the last Congress for the colonization of colored 
' B. McClellan for the display of those high mili- | persons free by the acts of emancipation and 
tary qualities which secure important results confiscation. 
} with but little sacrifice of human life.” | The President reported in response to this 
Mr. Cox.—I am sorry my colleague [Mr. resolution that 450 treed colored persons were 
Schenck} was noe present in the last House to embarked from Fortress Monroe in April last, 
give the sanction of his distinguished military under a contract with Messrs. Forbes and asso- 


judgment upon those “high military qualities” ciate of New York, for the Isle of Avache, Re- | 


point where in general, as sound reasoning 


: ‘ of General McClellan “which secure important 
teaches, and even in particular cases, &s the 


results with but litle sacrifice of human life.’ 


case in question makes manifest, I find that the The yeas and nays were not called upon that departure. 
true interests of the African and Saxon are resolution for the simple reason that every mem- broke out among them. 
It went through the House description. 

Every one of us in happy 


! ber believed in it. 


interwove d their rights correlative as : : 
interwoven, and & nemine contradicente. 


they are identical, at the assertion and | 
maintenance of the one, becomes the salva- 
tion of the other. If indeed it is true that 
rebel hordes are coiling their traitorous length 
for a deadly spring upon Fortress Monroe, and 
that rebel ironclads are coming down the river, 
and if it be true that the Union forces to op- 


| loved captain of the army of the Potomac. 
8 
the brow of hero or demigod equal to those 


with but little sacrifice of human life? Lo 
after the carping “committees on the conduct 


' 
' 
' 
‘ 


public of Hayti. These colored persons were 
the victims of misfortune from the day of their 
On their voyage the small-pox 


Through the mismanagement of 


: | the agents in charge, their sufferings were in- | 
' accord joined in this splendid tribute to the be- | creased after arrival at the island, trom want of 

A attention and of accommodations. 
lendid tribute ! For what laurels ever crowned | ships were so great, and the prospect of their 


Their hard- 


amelioration seemed so shght, that Secretary 


‘honors which shall cluster around the memory | Usher dispatched a special messenger to inquire , 
‘ of him whose martial triumphs have been won 


into their condition. Mr. Lincoln thought best 
_to have them returned to this country without 
‘delay. Accordingly the ship Mareia C. Day 


They suffered beyond | 


_ clare that it is not necessarily a fable that St. 
Francis adored the wounds of Christ until the 
nail prints came out upon his hands and feet. 
The young King of nineteen years who has 
ascended the throne has been at once attacked 

| by the intriguers around him, who have hopes 

of getting Bavaria to side with the Allies as) locked him up—thus treating them a! 

‘against the German Diet; it is possible they way slaves, and held them for rendition to their 

will succeed, as the Germans are sullen and ownek Soon after. Brice Grubbs came on and 

passive and without any policy concerning the ¢laimed them as the property of Douglass, and 

' storm they have raised more important than the these three children, John, Mary Jane and Ma- 

monotonous reiteration of the word *Augusten- pia, were surrendered to Grubbs at the Louis- 

burg,” much as Poe’s raven said “Nevermore,”  yjjlv jail, and he took them away, although it 
‘+s if in that one word he did his soul outpour.” was known to every body that Douglass was a 


1862, I got to Louisville with the children, Ma- 
ry Jane and Maria, when the authori‘ies took 
them from me and locked them up—my son had 
| also got there, and the authorities went to the 
camp where he was employed, arrested him and 


} as runa- 


ed through the city, and partially screened 
from the crowd of yazers this saddening, sick- 
ening sight. 

To all the most destitute, or rather the most 
torn and naked, for all are destitute, we gave 
some of the more necessary articles of clothing. 
I only wish that the doners of those articles 
could have witnessed the destitution. I do not 
know where on the face of the globe out of the 
Southern Confederacy, a thousanu people could 
be got together that would present to charity 


‘has not been as shrewd as the Spanish cooks 
'are—when they throw red pepper into the soup 
‘to make up for deficiencies of meat and vege- 
tables. ; 
We are having stirring times 
city. The men are principally 
president making and the women ave devoting 
| their energies to the coming Fair. The former 


in this busy 
employed in 


I wish I could 


expect to elect their candidate, the latter hope 
lto raise the handsome sum of one million of dol- 
‘lars, for the benefit of our sick, wounded and 
distressed soldiers. 

Almost every day witnesses the arrival or 


The English Parliament has coldly, deliber- Where he took them or what was 
ately, barbarously decided to retain in its army 
and navy the practice of flogging and of brand- 
ing. 
majority of thirty for branding. presents a ree- 
‘ ord dagt will one day be exhumed by historians 


A majority of three for flogging, and a_ 


bitter rebel ‘the departure of re-enlisted veterans. One 
done with them, I did notknow. But recently ; cannot look out of the window without seeing 
I have learned that Maria is dead, and that a soldier; and no loyal man can look at a sol- 
Johr and Mary Jane are at,or near Glenville, | dier without the must profound gratitude and re- 
McLean County, Ky. Who pretends to own | spect. 
‘ thein I do not know. 


so strong an ee as these. 
send to every Northern home of plenty, a pho- 
tograph of these bare-footed, ragged, half naked 


‘creatures, as they appeared to me that day. 


Then to think of their lying on the ground at 
night without bedding, or blankets, or cabin to 
shelter them from the wind or storm. A long 


shed, open on all sides, affords the only protec- 
tion from the weather. 
to remain there a long time—certain it is they 
egies ; will not, for if the planters do not take them 
The work of recruiting is going on) away, death will, and that, too, before many 


i bravely, and there is a fair prospect of filling ‘days. 


I suppose they are not 





m. Be. GRATZ 
Delivered in the U. 
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f [MEDIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVESY | 
—BsBY— 


ACT OF CONGRESS. 





: SPEECH 
3 —oFr-— 
- B. GRATZ BROWN, ef Missouri, 


\ Delivered in the U. S, Senate, March 8, 1864. 





‘‘REVOLUTIONS NEVER GO BACKWARD.” 





rightfully put off for accomplishment three years | veracity, and organize radicalism into a party | 
‘hence that which beckons as the duty of the | and a power to take charge of the future? | 


hour. 
land must be had by the nation’s Congress, 1 
gardless of the traditions of local jurisdiction 
and with absolute shaking off of the foul heath- 
enism of property in man. Under the system of 
biennial Legislatures, amid the chances of poli- | 
tical opposition, in face of disorganized states, a 
period equal to that during which the war has 
already existed would have to transpire before 


Direct dealing with the wrongs of this | 





‘embodied in the popular 
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THE COMMONWEA LTH. 


caine enn 








Mr. Witson. I think so. ‘ 
Mr. Conness. Then is it not wise to delay 


If only this Congress shall be true and earnest | their purchase ? I am opposed to this bill up- 


Congress, re- | in legislation now, if you shall be out-spoken |on that principle. It is bad economy. The 


and free-spoken in this cause, you will do much | idea of the Government rushing into the mar- 
toward inaugurating, for the contest of prin- | ket to buy slaves while the price is high, when 
ciple that impends in the country, true issues, it is notorious that they are getting worth less 
and by consequence will have a true heroism | and less every day is very bad economy, in my 
choice. If you are opinion. 

false, if you are hesitant, if you fear to stand; Mx. Witson. While the Senator is waiting 
avouched soldiers of progress, you and I and all | for the price to fall, the man whom we want 
others with similar responsibility upon them fora soldier is waiting to have his wife and 


‘Hanvanp Couueor.—The President and | Advertisements. 


| Fellows of Harvard College have given the | 


| name of “Grays’ Hall” to the new dormitory 
building recently erected within the college 
| yard. This name is selected in honor of the 
| munificent donations both of Messrs. F. C. 
| Gray and William Gray ; the name is accord- 
ingly in the plural and the apostrophe follows 
the letter s. 
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| LIEUT. GEN, U. 8. GRANT. 
| A beautiful Steel Engraved PORTRAIT, imperial size, sur- 
rounded with devices of many of the exciting scenes that 
have occurred in this popular commander's career. An ac- 
curate likeness and « splendid picture. We only need add 
| that it is from the burin of the celebrated Buttre, New York. 
| Engraved surface 10x14, with suitable margin for framing. 
' Sent post-paid for €1.00. Agents and trade supplied by 
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Continued from fourth page. you could perfect freedom by any constitution- 


(ae we are entering as a great people is no 
life, made up only of the vicissitudes of 
‘ction and the exaction of revenues, but 
be blended in with those deeper feelings 
outlooks and coworkings that ennoble and 
> sublime communities of men and entwine 
\\ring hopes with cheering duties. 

or is this simply affirmation, mig 0 ig by 
‘antial experiences of history. On the con- 
*, it is the very epitome of what is memor- 
and held in veneration out of all annals. 
or at any time have the aspirations of a peo- 
ifter enlarged liberties been dissociate i 
yearning fora clearer affinity between God 
Government. And can any fail to see the 


the states cannot be sooner had. But the 
emergency is pressing; the benefit of such in- 
vigoration is needed now. Nor is there any 
| other reliance. Senators declare here daily in 
conference an unwillingness to trust this ques- 
tion to the manipulations of a discordant Cabi- 
inet or an indecisive Executive—an Adminis- 
tration dragged into freedom policies and never 
there through out-spoken conviction. Why hesi- 
tate then to act? You canrot doubt the fu- 
ture. It is unwarranted moveover to assume 
that such an enactment will be frustrated by 
hostile decisions hereafter. The Supreme Court 
will do in the future, rest assured, as it has done 
paces : in the past—will conform to accomplished facts 
evidence of the same gleamings along our| and a clearly delivered public will that shall 
‘on? The voices now that»are touched | jake immediate ending of slave systems. It is 
nes sent “ibe they that have come only halting policies here that can justify it in 
| iv . tribulation for conscience’ sake in the | ¢,,ther equi vocation, or tempt it to brave anni- 
: rom the pulpit, as in all periods of un- |hiliation by decreeing that scarce conceivable 
proceed the foremost words of guidance— | outrage of the re-enslavement of four million 
the pulpit that preaches politics, as some | hal Sa a 
.it; that preaches rather our God-wrought | But if there is one conclusion more worthy 
ions to fellow-men equally with those to a | , 
e state, as others more clearly interpret. 
se grand old mother words of justice and 








ithe forces that surround us and the needs that 


cad becotinechiichel tein o «| impend oyer us, it is that this is no time for 
: Ki ied eng Se it : hi h thee halting policies. Whatever personates torpor 
ki . : 7 et “The ee S| or stagnation or reaction must be put aside, 
wares an k 1 nation Is putting On | Whether in the shape of legislation, or adminis- 
uritanism. anksgivings appoint them- | artyism, or thought. And this is 
‘3 unitedly. ‘ 2 

ng somewhat more than holidays. 


A | tering, or 
Days of supplication are be- | not optional but imperative, under the penalty 
nr dine kine ceases ba Sa i of other contortion and convulsion hereafter. 
a ie peap atta ery in Che | The active regeneration which must take place 
ence of the multitudinous remembered | j, the nation, which must mold institutions and 
: and even they who heretofore have been | puform peoples, must obtain equally in the 
janted most indifferent begin to hold to a re-| methods of political procedure as in the con- 
pe. conviction that (rod does direct the af- duct of official affairs. The intimate blending 
of nations by His special providences. The | wiih exists between party organism and gov- 
ers have had their generation, and we are | ernmental control, making the one shadow of 
ed upon a period of faith. These things} 1. other, is such that inasmuch as the vices of 
before us, to be seen of all. Have! the former soon re-appear in the latter, so like- 
» then, a4 significance? Do they point to | wise the changes and progressions demanded 
Aes agi Are they to be swallowed "P| in administration will have their first and fore- 
leptgs vk pails cme mas ei most manifesting in the shapings of political as- 
rashid — pepe sociation. Thus it is that signs of decay and 

1ave passed leave no moral impress? Is 6 f 
e to be no higher record of the deliverances 


. great. dangers than that of the statute- 

% Can it be possible that the deep mov- 
of the spirit ef this people which has accom- 
ved so much of work and worship shall take 
ermanent form that may transmit it to pos: 
y? No! it cannot be thus; it never has | 

thus. It will not be in vain that we have 








































advance and conquest in national development 
and exaltation. Noshare and at no time has 
this been more visible than here and now. In 
no ficld of human affairs is revolution more 
palpable than in the partyisms of the age, and 
yet in no sphere is there so great an effort to 
| ignore any transformation or re-casting—to re- 
: See | pel the entrance of truth into politics. Astute 
ned so many lessons of humility as well as) jeaders of the management—astute at least ac- 
‘rienced so many signal mercies. The scar- | cording to the esteem of their class—go burrow- 
fins of the past stand revealed and abashed. | jn¢ back into old cheateries for a name, or a 

spoegi pace sipunsyg: preiey of Fs | diszuise, or a platform, and think they have 
»w has it been cast down in the necessity | sap; ed a euccess. whe BT RG ER, , 
esort tothe armed intervention of an-| Song asucveaas When they hae tone that 

“~ ’ 


, h di lited . . | a platitude. 
r an much discreditec race to ages 1D | such idle forraulas will deceive any; that a 
final suppression of the rebellion! Is it z 


See ised “4 ate z : crafty guile which substitutes a nomenclature 
e of civilization—how has it been at fault Ao, 


i¢ presence of so great perils and the appeal | 
solution to the barbarisms of force, the: 
~sest methods of untutored nature! Is it re- | 
ce upon complex machinery of Government, 
balances of political science, the trick of | 
nes and forms—-how brief has been the delu- | 
, and how complete the undeceiving, show- | 
that all votings and ballottings and adjust- | 
of power and solemn constitution-making 
Wnever neutralize a received falsehood or 
alize the seale of right and wrong! Turn 
‘re von will, the lesson is the same, that it is 
in departure trom but in conformity to di- | 
precept that a nation will find its prosper- 
that there is a law of retribution for the 
if a people as of a person, and that it is only 
‘leaving to the right at every sacrifice that 
hope of a broad, enduring unity can be jus- 
d. | 
was a declaration that led up to much 
wht and was significant of much which has 
‘transpired, that this nation could not en- 





the upturning of old forms; that the conven- 
tionalisms of political thought will supersede 
an individuality of judgment and purpose nev- 
er before so prevalent among all ranks as in this 
struggle. On the contrary, the shams of the 
hustings equally with the shams of govern- 
ment must be discarded by those who would 
approach the people. Z 
Talk not, then, of your Union party, or your 
Republican party, or your Democratic slavery 
party; the phrases now are meaningless, have 
become idle parodies on all earnest effort. As 
well go masquerading in the clothes of your an- 
cestry. You have a Radical party and a Con- 
servative party, and none other in this nation 
at this time. That is the line of demarkation 
along which readjustment is actually taking 
place, and it is in presence of the real combat, 
where conflict clears up theory, that you will 
find the true positioning of the politics of the 
country. The former marches under the one 
‘banner of immediate freedom as essential to as- 


al amendment. The assent of three-fourths of 


than another to be deduced from a review of | save the Republic. 


supersedure in old parties become proof of real , 


for a principle will have force in this day of , 


P ve half free and half slave, that one or the 
sr would be supreme. But it is a truth of 


Ss 


ure progress; the other under many flags to 


| deserves to have sham leaders palmed off upon children protected, betore he will fight the bat- | 


, us, and will only succeed in carrying into the | tles of the country, and the country is poing to 

, future the sloth, incertitude, enforced compli- ruin while you are higgling about a fall in the 
ance lukewarm performances, and unparalleled price of the slave. 

| sacrifices of the melancholy past. 


| Nor in the better part, in the true organism | be said that he was compelled to place his ad- 


. of the radical faith of the people into an active | ‘ : 
; shape, ready to battle and to govern, to admin- | Y°C@¢Y on this ground to get his measure the 


ward it be without support in the country. 


; opening remarks. 
: inki y where | 
There is much of earnest thinking everyw V ahea atone eat 


among men, and rest assured that this pivotal | “"~” d : 

point of earnest effort for the future is not de-| You have got a practical matter to deal with. 
void of care or interest. While the chief| You have the fact before you that these color- 
priests of conservatism are interrogating the ed soldiers are going into the army of the 
various State Leglslatures and other assembly | United States. You have the further fact be- 
bodies for favorable responses, like Roman au- | fore you that slave owners are hounding on a 
gurs examining the flight of birds or the en-| persecution in the border States and selling 
trails of oxen, on the other hand the loyaity of | the wives and children of those soldiers, mak- 
the land is kuitting itself together by mutual | ing merchandise of their flesh and blood, and 


Mr. Brown, of Mo., put 





power and opportunity to shape results and | shall we tolerate that scene? Shall we legis- 
With instinctive foresight | late here sending men day after day to sacri- 





| it has been gathering in council and league, ¢ , ‘ 
' in open union or secret affiliation, roughly shap- | quietly by with no legislation to prevent and 
_ing association out of informal recognitions, | see others sending the wives and the children 
and assuming co-operative forms to ascertain | of those men day after day into further and 
its growth and strength, not knowing what 
necessities might arise, but resolute not to be 
without a bond. Did loyalty take alarm long 
since, and thus express its distrust of party- 
ism subjected to official control? It dwells 
with the people, and they have strange knowl- 
/edge. Indeed, the people are as far ahead | 
| of the politicians in these times as courage 
'is ever before cowardice. They are radical 
'in every bone and muscle. They are dem- 
ocratic in all their blood. They are loyal | 
to their faith. And that faith is progress : that 
democracy is freedom; that radicalism is organ- 
ization to repudiate the courses that rely only 
on lost battles for roe gt and appeal ever 
to reactionary sympathies for political support | inserted in a bill which provides for the freedom 
and amnesty proclamations for military pres- | of the families of soldiers ; nor a provision made 
tige, without daring to invoke the spirit of this | that “just compensation” shall be paid by the 
' nation in the name of Liberty to arise and | United States to any man who claims roperty 
conclude the conquest. in another man. I am opposed to inserting 
Mr. President, in bringing to a close the re-| here the same words which are employed in the 
marks submitted to the Senate, permit me to} Constitution of the United States in the provi- 
say that, coming from a city which was the | sion that requires compensation to be made for 
| svene of the first armed collision in this war, | property taken for public use. I think it is 
; and that has never faltered from that hour to | time that the idea that slaves are property like 
| this in devotion to the cause, although its losses | horses and oxen should be utterly repudiated 
; have been distressing, and unparalleled, I have | by the Congress of the United States. 
j felt impelled to speak in deprecation of bane- 4 proposition was made to recommit the bill, 
‘ ful policies, above party ties, and regardless of 
' Administrations and Cabinets and President. : 
Furthermore, that dwelling where this disease | pensation. 
_ of slavery which has been so fatal to our unity! Mr. Ciark, of N. H., urged the following 
| was visible in all its developments, and where | strong considerations against such a course. 
| the diversities of class and condition engender- | yo) qacine i Peis ee 
ed by its influence were constantly witnessed | on Pere s0 put soldwwrs ty your army, anc 
ae : : i . . | those soldiers have their wives and their chil- 
in antagonisms, it has seemed not inappropri- | Y ’ ete . Baste 
ou are desirous of putting those sol- 


: : | dren. 
ate to apply those experiences, and discuss | 4: i) the service che eatin ? d 
with some amplitude the bases, social and po- |‘) a Le ne CRTNER BONED BN 
litical, on which alone we can hope for future 
ani and prosperity to our country. And 
astly, that in taking an initiative, and propos- 
ing an act of direct abolition, Ido so in the 
name of the great State that has honored me | 
with a seat in this Senate, and which, although | 
a slave State under the local law, will be proud | 
and grateful to receive emancipation at the 
hands of the Federal Government. Missouri, | 
which was consecrated to slavery more than - 
forty years ago by a national Congress, comes 
this day and asks a national Congress to right | 
that wrong and confer upon her freedom as the 
only sure guarantee of republican institutions. | 
Senators! atter three years of war, no rebel | 
State has yet been entirely conquered from the | 
enemy. After three years of administering no | 
slave State has yet been truly reclaimed to) 
freedom. Do you dare then to trifle longer 
with the destimes of this great nation ? 


ati rennin ntntan OO Ens —~ 


If that is not a subject worthy of the attention 
of the Senate, I do not know what can fitly 
move this body to determined interposition. 

The debate developed a strong opposition to 
the principle of paying owners for slaves, under 
such conditions, Mr. Wilkinson, of Minn., lead- 
ing off by saying : 

I do not want this Government to become the 
purchaser of slaves. I think we have already 
gone too far in acknowledging the right of prop- 
erty in slaves; and, as Ido not believe there 
can be any such thing as property in man, I do 
not like to see the words “just compensation,” 











from going into the ariny take these very means 
to torment the soldier so that he shall not goin. 
He says to bim in effect, “If you go into the ar- 
mies of the United States and ficht the battles 


your children.” Do you propose to stand here 
and let these wives and children be abused 
three months, six months, or a year, until you 


soldier to-day and to-morrow ? 
that cannot be postponed in the way the other 
can. If anything is to be done with it, it ought 
to be done now, as soon as we can, after grave- 
ly considering the subject and determining how 
we can best do so. ; 

We know that everywhere in these loyal 


a a = ca ee Ns a a 


the rebellion. 
, States are opposed to the negroes going into the 
| Service, 


In justice to Mr. Wilson, however, it should | 


ister either peace or war with thoroughness and | favor of the Senate. He presented the inhu-- 
direction, will those who shall contribute to-| manity of present proceedings, strongly in his | 


“covenant” with a firmness and a touch that | doing it asa punishment for their entry into | 
will yet have, if it shall dare to exercise it, | Our army as volunteers for our defence. And | 


fice their lives for our protection, and yet sit | 


harsher bondage because they have done so ? | 


j with a view to regulating this matter of com- | 


the people who want to prevent those soldiers | 


. . ¥,0 . 
of the country, I will sell your wife, I will abuse | 
can amend the Constitution, when you want the | 


It is a matter | 


States there are men who are in sympathy with | 
We know that men in the loyal | 


Deatu oF WELL Known Citizens. Fred- | 
erick Cunningham, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. | 
. Dabney & Cunningham, died at his residence in | 
Chestnut street, Sunday evening, of typhoid 
fever. 

Mr. John P. Schenckl, the inventor of the | 
| celebrated projectile known as the Schenck! 
| shell, died recently of consumption at Nurem- 


—2w 515 Washington Street, Boston. 


PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FOR FEMALES. 


A Relief te Woman in her heur of Trial. 


| burg, in Germany, whither he went last summer 
for the benefit of his health. Mr. Schenckl | ice 
was for several years a gunsmith in this city. P 

Asa Swallow, Esq., a well known citizen at Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 


| the West End, died on Saturday at the age of'| The formula originated with » Physician of high standing 
68. He represented the city in the Legislature *™4 extensive practice. 
and City Council several years. 

Gideon F. Thayer, Esq., a gentleman long 
and well known in this community, died Sun- 
day in Keene, N. H. He was the founder of | 
the Chauncey School. 


of the couatry, and can be relied upon as giving the desired 





without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 


Inquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 





GILMAN BROTHERS, 
109 Milk Street, Besten, 


ENGLisn Immigkants.—The Worcester) 9) siiis PROPRIETORS. 

| Spy states that the town of Webster received 

| a large accession to its numbers last Saturday, 

ls : Se Rah at Home, 

, in the persons of nearly two hundred English | Ye so 

Dear s | “THE GOLDEN HARP.” 

immigrants. They were procured by an agent | 

of Nels Slate i thea fl An x tt ble | Containing 500 Hymns, Choruses, and Select Pieces for the 
Netson Slater, who has found great trouble | sabbath School. Social Gathering, Picnic, and Home Circle. 


in obtaining operatives for the extensive mills | This has been unreservedly recommended to the special at- 


under his charge. 
—_—_ young, by leading men of all denominations, and contains, 
Tria. Justices.—His Excellency the Gov- | in addition to familiar tunes and old favorites, a large num- 

F - ni 6 ber of original pieces prepared expressly for its pages. Price 
ernor, with the advice of the Council, has re- |: poards, 25 cents, $2.50 eee deaths suger 30th 8190 
designated Velerous Taft of Upton, and David | per dozen. Mailed, post-paid. 


. > < “ 5 . . - e +! oun 
F. Parmenter of Holden, in the county of OLIVER DITSON & CO.., 
Worcester, and Samuel B. Noyes of Canton, 


f eye ee s Publishers, 
in the county of Nortolk, to be Trial Justices |  3)— 277 Washington Street. 
of criminal cases within and for said counties z “SUNSHINE: ei 


respectively. 





< H. Dall, author of ‘*‘Woman under the Law,” ‘‘ Woman's 
Fire 1x Mitton.—The large shoe manufac- | Labor,” &e. 16mo. 35 cents. 
tory of Robert Mathes, at the three ponds, to- 
| gether with the dwelling house of James W. 


| 
Nutter, were destroyed by fire early Monday 
{ 





Dr. Barteo!l’s Sermon Commemerative 
= ORK 
Rev. T. STARR KING. 
“THE UNSPOTTED LIFE.” 
15 Cents. 


morning. Loss about $5000. 











CoLoreD MEN wILt Figutr.—While man- 
_euvering his men, Capt Anderson fell from 
‘his horse, and had a most miraculous escape 
from capture through the intrepidity of a col- | 
ored sergeant. The captain was hors de com- | 
bat, and an infuriated rebel, with deep impre- 
cations upon his lips, ordered him to surrender, 
at the same time presenting a revolver at Capt. 
Anderson's head. Just at this critical juncture, 
Sergeant Robert Thompson rushed to the res- 
cue, and ran his sword through the body of the 
‘rebel, killing him almost instantly. This gal- 
lant and educated black man was formerly the 
slave of a rebel general. Twenty witnesses 
can verify the statement, including Capt. An- 
| derson. 3 2. th 


THE PHONIC PRIMER AND READER. 


, the letters, without altering the orthography. 
By Prot. Zachos, 
38 Cents. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 
30—3wis 245 Washington Street. 


BUY THE 
“PIONEER BOY,” 


$1.25, free by Mail. 





WALKER, WISE & CO. 


30—3m BOSTON. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| g@> A short but remarkably spirited descrip- 
| tion of a seccessionist town in Tennessee is 
| given by a correspondent of the Chicago 
| Tribune. He says that before the occupation 
of the place by our forces, “Larksinsville was 
disloyal; with few exceptions, its men, women 
and children chewed tobacco, drauk whiskey, 
became sallow in complexion and rebellious.” 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 27th ult., Mr. Daniel L. Crafts to Miss Mary 
L. Harding, both of Boston. 
2¥th ult., Mr. Henry G. Bell, of Brooklyn. N.Y., to Eliza- 





OFFICE OF SURGEON GENERAL, 
Boston, March 12, 1864. 


This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835. | 
since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies — 


It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken | 


| Fer the Sabbath School, and the Children | 


tention of all interested in religious and moral culture of the | 


A rational method of teaching reading by the sounds of | 





BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
Corner Summer and Chasacy Sts. 
Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 2}. 
Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only 10 years old, pro 
nounced by all to be the greatest Clog Dancers of the Age 
Firat night of the Happy Little Man. Morrill’s Wonderful 

Clock. 

Doors open at 6} in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 26 cents 
| Reserved seats, 50cents. 








THE COMMONWEALTH, 
| THE Ne 
| ARMY FUND. 





| We appeal! to our friends to aid us in sending the Cori 
wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
| large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
| just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
| will enjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
| relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 
We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
| the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
| great question of ReconsTRUcTIoN, to original discussion by 
| the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
| are the true reconstructioniste, will derive great aid, higher 
| inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
| anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
| women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
| of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
| of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 
For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
| at the same rate for any number of copies. 
| Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 
21— 


FAIRBANKS? 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknewledged 





— FOR— 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 
For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 
| Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
| Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 
MILK STREET, 
(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 


A new name for a popular lecture on Health. By Mrs. C: | 


| 118 118 





FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—tm 


THE NEW 

| AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA ; 

| In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 


For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 





In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
! ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
| constrained to increase the price as follows : 

Cloth, $4 per vol.3 Sheep $4.753 half Ture 
key, $53 half Russian, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address ; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
be paid for on delivery. . 

Parties so desiring. may subseribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 


' yate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 


We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 


Many of those men—I will not say all | 


beth, daughter of the late Richard A. Newell, of Boston. 
In Charlestown, 21st inst., H. B. Cleaves, U. 8. N., to Miss 
Etta E. Adams, daughter of Seleucus Adams, Esy., of Saco, 


The Medical Commission of Massachusetts for the exam- 
ination of candidates for the Medical Staff Massachusetts Vol- 


DINSMORE, Agent for 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


preserve sectionalisms, falsify democracy, invite 
foreign interventions, and betray the hope of 
the people. The one would grapple to the fu- 
‘ture and its precious promises by every mode 


deeper significance that this nation will not 
r survive as such with no God anywhere in 
‘onstitution, with policies shameless y sub- 
ited for duties, and with a Government the 
ithesis rather than the exponent of any aspi 
on of the people tor higher development as | 
‘ee Christian State. The end of such con- 
etions must be desolating anarchy, and will 
fatal to all respect for authority. What oth- ; 
ns the meaning of that strange and stupen- 
is demoralization which has characterized | 
administration of public affairs in_ these 
ited States as the result of three-quarters of 
entury of growth 2? Without doubt ours has 
‘n for many years the worst-governed com- 
nity on the face of the globe, in all aspects | 
official conduct. Fraud and peculation and 
rlect and waste and indulgence and nepotism 
1 intrigue and time-serving, and al! the cal- 
lar of crimes do our governing. Towns and | 
es and States, with multiplied charters and 
scks, have all taken the same character, fall- 
to a large extent under sinister contrel, be- 
ne asylums of corruption, are a jeer and by- 
rd of reproach. Names of policemen, alder- 
‘n, Congressmen, bear a stain. When quit 
his vocation the curious ask, “Is he honest ?” | 
lities have become a filthy pool, in whose wa- 
‘s the good and brave shrink to be immersed. | 
vd this in its entirety is the result of a prac- | 
/ atheism in government. The ignoring of any 
wal responsibility in the State entails the ab- 
ace of any practical morality in its administra- 
wn. What other could be the outeome of such 
tional apostasy than the national demorali- | 













revolution, and that at a heavy discount, to buy 
or retain office and power. 
faith, the other is the bastard scion and repre- 
sentative of compromise. One is the advance, 
the other is the reaction. And here. as in all 
things else that are to meet solution, absolute 
truth must prevail; and the effort to substitute 
unreal issues for the vital problems that touch 
upon the life wrestle of this nation will ignomin- 
iously fail. As you have changed in all other 
relations, in constitutionalisms, in national con- 
trol, in foreign outlook, in domestic policies, so 
must you change in partyisms and conform to 
that which is at issue, not varnish up the dead 
past. 

Without doubt, if truth were paramount it 


burdens here eacn mind to-day, which gives its 
own color to speech and action, though carefully 
concealed from expression, is this: who shall 
rule this nation for the presidential term next to 
come? That is the kernel of party, and its im- 
yortance is manifest in that it is the dominant 
idea prevalent with yourselves. And rightfully 
so, for it is charged with the fate of the future. 


+ 


by accepting old solutions for new enigmas. 
In periods of such turmoil and danger, persons 
and policies are tried by to-day and to-morrow, 
not by departed years. Therefore it is that in- 
tion upon which we have fallen? And from | cumbents have no claim, that mediocrity ean- 
rence are we to expect any reform? Be sure | not stand for merit, and that unionisms in plat- 
will not be from continuance in such courses. | form and cireular mean nothing, since the Sect. 
alfa century more of like degeneration and oral dispute in this behalf is not whether there 
hat of good 1s left in the land will revolt from) shall be a Union, but what the character of that 
ch dominion, preterring death to abject dis- Union shall be; whether it shall be based on 
Rice. Lluman nature cannot stand under it. incongruity, social antagonisms, compromise 
Ms, then, is the momentous question of our) with hostile elements, or whether it shall be 
‘ople in the present hour, and how best to re- rounded into the symmetry of absolute freedom, 
ben to other ideas of government, and other unified by homogeneous structure, and coercing 
uses of public administration, challenges all its public life into strictest veracities, rather than 
wir forethought and endeavor, all their humil- | the loose mockeries and half truths of heretofore. 
vy and entreaty. And it is because the evil In other words, in the separations of to-day, in 
Ys deeper than men _r offices that it demands the struggle for power, in the divisions of opinion, 
uch inquest. It is not only that pure men_ there is only the alternation between a Radical 
iall be put in office, or that there be pure offi- | party and a Conservative party, because there 
‘sto put them in; but the controlling thought ‘1s only the alternative between progress and re- 
‘er men and offices must be of that purity action. 
hich recognizes a tribunal before which no de- | before your eyes, avhich vou cannot be ignorant 
it prospereth. Indeed there is no refuge for | of, but perhaps are not solicitous to comment on. 
uy nation out of such a low estate butin Des- To-day your administration is seeking to con- 
ism to constrain probity, or Christianity to nect itself with whatever is conservative in the 
ispire purity, and for democracy, such as ours, land to secure a re-election. Its most decided 
‘here the rule is with the many, the latter is proclamations are either called in question by 
he only safety. And how true in this,asin all the President or rendered nugatory by half- 
hearted execution. Its announced policies are 


hingselse.is the instinct of peoples ; how clearly p 
oes the great heart of the multitude, in this those of amnesty for rebels, war and repulsion 
for radicals. 


Hav of revolution recognize such dependence, 
nd how sternly is it putting on the armor of revilers of what freedom has accomplished, the 
‘aith for the conflict with corruption, and bow- traducers of all the advance men of this age. 
nx down-betore God to search ont conformity If that is to be the Administration of the future, 
o his eternal laws! ‘The many are not blind- so vouched for and dominated. in what will it dif- 
sd; bat clearly see irrepressible conflict be-| fer from a reaction, a compromise, a surrender ? 
tween a nation to be saved and a Government 
o be damned. Not that the obsolete type of 
Church and State will be revivedin our Repub- 
ie, not that formalisms of creed and ritual shall 


experiences ?  Bethink vou how every progress 


‘come up out of disaster to our arms, has been a 


and at all costs; the other would eash now the | 


The one is born of | 


would disclose that the inner thought which , 


But you cannot compromise your thought here 


See this verified in the facts transpiring | 


Its accredited spokesmen are the | 


Shall we never learn, even in the midst of such 


. . . x 
in our national attitude for three vears past has | 


went in, if they are in sympathy with the rebel- 
lion, by the abuse of his wife and children. 
They wish to deter him from going into the ser- 
vice if they can, and they say to him, “Not on- 
ly shall your wite and children have no care, no 
food, no protection, but they shall be sold into 


| CONGRESSIONAL. 





The business of legislation progresses slowly | 
in this body. The Senate have a number of 
important measures under consideration, which 
they discuss alternately, from day to day.’ A 
, lengthy debate has come out of the motion of 


; iris . . desolate, your wife gone no one knows where 
‘Mr. Sumner to add to a bill incorporating a 


in slavery, and your children all sent away.” 


i street railway in Washington, a proviso that Sir, these instances, I have no doubt, are fre- 
\ ’ 


; . . \y ‘yy ’ . re Avo “4 > 
| there shall be no regulation excluding persons quent. They come to us from every quarter. 
| from carson account of color. This was o Ma. Dootrrrie. Not loyal. men. 
a?r . Ss 5 a C6 is . 
P Mr.Criarx. Not loyal men, I admit; but 


posed by the Democrats and a portion even of 
>the Republicans!) Reverdy Johnson, in the 
course of a speech on the amendment, amid 


men wearing the guise and the garb of loyalty 
with the heart of the devil. But what then ? 
Shall we not protect these wives and children 
from those fiends? Shall we call upon these 
husbands and fathers to go and fight our battles 
and leave their wives and children behind ? 
No. Sir, it demands our earliest consideration, 
now, and I am for considering it here in the 
Senate. 


much objectionable, gave utterance jto senti- | 
{ ments which sounded very much like good anti- | 
slavery doctrines, and were significant way-' 
| marks of progress : 
Saulsbury of Delaware, having said that 
| “this whole question of the regulation of the 
intercourse or relations between the races had 
better be left to the gentlemanly instincts of 
the superior race and the principles of Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Morrill, of Me., replied to him in 
, the following effective manner: 
It the honorable Senator would like to see 
‘ the influences of this gentlemanly instinct il- 
' Justrated, I will refer him to the tables of the 
| last census, and he will find that under the in- 
| fluence of that instinet, of four million “black” 
men and women in this country, half a million , 
| are mulattoes. That is the result of the in- | 
fluence of the instincts which he calls gentle- 
| manly, but which I denominate animal. Will 
, that Senator, dare he, rise in the American 
, Senate, in this the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, and as an American statesman, 
Christian statesman, inculcate the idea that 
the great problem of American slavery may be 
left to the sway of the instincts of the superior | 
rave, and that we have no duty in regard to it ? 
_If the honorable Senator desires to talk about 
questions of taste on this subject of the races | 
or on this sort of legislation, I. will meet him 
_ with this history, with this argument, with 
| these facts. 
| The amendment passed by the following close 


we should do it. Congress owes it to itself, to 
patriotism; na¥, we owe it to the love of coun- 
try which we bear. I am against the recom- 
mittal of this bill unless there is urgent busi- 
ness pressing upon us which makes it necessary 
to attend to that business and not to this. 
Garrett Davis finally got the floor for the re- 


several hours; Mr. Wilkinson, of Minn., fol- 


man, of Ohio, for a speech made months ago; 


among others on which interminable speeches 
are hung, and no issue is reached. 
In the House, Frank Blair has had a row 


the other names the reverse of complimentary. 


record of the scrimmage. Winter Davis has 
| made one of the great speeches of the session, 
: a report of which has not yet reached us. 

vote. 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Clark, Con- 
ness, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, 
Howe, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pom- 
eroy, Ramsey. Sumner, Wade, Wilkinson, and | 
Wilson—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Davis, Do- 
little, Harding. Harris, Hendricks.Johnson, Lane 
of Indiana, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, Sher- 
| man, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle, and | 

Willey—17. 

We fear it has little chance in the House. 

On a bill to promote enlistments in the army, 
Mr. Wilson offered the following amendment: | 

That when any person of African descent, | 
whose service or labor is claimed in any State 
under the laws thereof, shall be mustered into 
the military or naval service of the United 








EEE 
MATTERS ABOUT HOME. 
Ce The ‘Commonweattu” as an advertising medium, is 
It circulates among the best 





unsurpassed, in this section. 





tending. Advertisers will please hand tn their favers by 
ednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week. 





A MistakE—SiicutL_y.—The press work 
of the Commonwealth being done in the same 
‘rooms with that of the Christian Era, (a Baptist 
newspaper of this city.) and the head type of 
the two papers being similar, some two hundred 
of the latter through some mistake of the press- 
men, last week got into our pile, and they were 
accordingly mailed to about that number of our 


—would be willing to punish the negro if he | 


slavery; and when yoa return from fighting the | 
battles of the Union you shall find your home | 


If in any way we can devise any | 
means by which we can prevent these things | 
and protect these innocent and helpless people 


hearsal of his speech, which always occupies | 
lowed, and took occasion to pitch into Mr. Sher- | 
Mr. Willey, of Virginia, made a long and | 


tedious argument, and during three days the | 
debate wandered, and the question was placed | 


with McClung, of Missouri, in which each called | 


The telegraph, for a wonder, gave an intelligible | 


classes for advertisers, and its subscription list is rapidly ez- | 


unteers, will meet at the State House, Boston, every FRI- 
DAY, at 11 o'clock A.M., until further notice. 
Candidates will present certificates of good moral charac- 


Me. 
In Milton, 27th ult., Mr. John Sias, 2d, to Miss Mary J. 
Simmons, both of M. 


In Chelsea, 27th ult.. Mrs. Elizabeth Nottage, widow of 
the late Nathaniel Nottage, 82 yrs. 2 mos. 

In West Cambridge, 2;th ult., Mrs, Samuel Wilson, 76 yrs. 
11 mos. 

In Waltham, 26th ult., Mrs. Dorothy Blaisdell, widow of 
the late Clark Blaisdell, M.D., of Marblehead, 56 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Milton, 26th ult., Mr. John Farrington, 67. 

In Newburyport, 27th ult., Mrs. Abigail G., wife of Mr. 
Samuel G. Clark, 82; 26th ult., Mrs. Miriam Davis, 89; 27th | 
ult., Mrs. Elizabeth E. Poor, 71; 28th ult., Moses B. Wheel- | 
er, Jr., 2 yrs. 3 mos. | 
In Truro, 21st inst., Capt. Mathias Rich, in the-73d year of | 
his age. | 

In Austin, Nevada, Cal., Asa L. Loring, formerly of Bos- 
ton, 40 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. CCIIT.—FOR APRIL, 1864. 


EDITED BY 


Orricz or SurGeon ine 
Boston, March 22, 1864. 


Massachusetts Military Agent, Washington, is published for 
the information of Soldiers’ Relief Societies in Massachu- 
setts: 

* * * © “There are at present over six hundred Massachu- 
Peeteaiy: Seems Lawant ton. At times the number rises to twelve hundred. New 
arrivals are frequent. In their invalided condition these 
men need many articles not furnished by the Government. 
They look to this Agency as the source of their supply. 
By a systematic visitation 


AND 
Charles Eliet Norten, Esq. 


CONTENTS. 


Art. I.—Theodore Parker. 
I!.—Shakesperian Pronunciation. 
IlI.—The Sanitary Commission. 
IV.—St. Louis and Joinville. 
V.—The Navy of the United States. 
VI.—The Future Supply of Cotton. 
VII.—Carl Ritter. 
VIII.—Loyal Work in Missouri. 
1X —West Point. 
X.—Gen. McClellan's Report 
XI.—Critical Notices. | 
Editorial Note: Letter from the President 


The North American Review is published quarterly, on | 
the first days of January, April, July, and October, in num- : 
bers of about three hundred pages each, containing matter 
equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 


! They come to us—we go to them. 
| the condition and wants of each and all are known. 

with them individually—no other organization does this. 
| They need flannel shirts. drawers, socks, handkerchiefs and 
| towels. This Spring campaign will increase both numbers 
| and wants. 
| “Cannot some of the streams of benevolence which rise 
| and flow in Massachusetts, he turned into this channel, so 
that we can meet the calls upon us?” 

By order of His Excellency the Governor. 
WM. J. DALE, Surgeon-General. 





30~— 
Conumonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Terms.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty-five 
cents a number. 
} 
*,* The first edition of the January number having been 
almost ehtirely exhausted, the publishers have stereotyped 
the number, and are now prepared to supply orders. 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Puablishers, 
31— 117 Washington Street, Boston. 





UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Boston, March 25, 1864. 

By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, I hereby | 
give notice that I am prepared to receive subscriptions on 
account of United States Bonds authorized by the Act of 
March 3, 1864, bearing date March 1, 1864, redeemable at 
pleasure of the Government after ten years, and payable | 
forty years from date, bearing interest at five per centum a. 
year, payable on Bonds not over One Hundred Dollars annu- 
ally, and on all other Bonds semi-annually, in coin. 

Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon Bonds, 

, as they may prefer. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of ; 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hun- 
dred Dollars ($500), One Thousand Dollars ($1000), Five | 
Thousand Dollars ($5000), and Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,- | 
000); and Coupon Bonds of the denominations of Fifty Dol- 


Heap-Quarters, Boston, March 18, 1864. 
| GENERAL ORDER, No. 11. 

In future, Superintendents of Recruiting will deliver all 
recruits, whether for old or new organizations, to Col. AR- 
NOLD A. RAND, 4th Mass. Cavalry, at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
except in the following cases, viz: 


west of Worcester, will forward, as heretofore, all recruits to 
Camp of Rendezvous at Worcester. 


deliver recruits for new organizations at Readville, Mass. 
By order of His Excellency, Joaxy A. ANDREw, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
n- Adjutant-General 
So? eee NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby given that the subscriber has been dul 
nted poser cA sl of the estate of WILLIAM BART- 


The subjoined communication from Gardiner Tufts, Esq., | 






he enacted or set up in the stead of departed 
ronvictions, hut something more and other than 
all this, in the repudiation of those falsities that 
are the parlance of cabinets and the resorts of 
administration, in the absolute reception and 
enforcement of that impartial justice and broth- 
erhood which makes the true social state, and 
in the elevation to control and authority in the 
nation of the same moralities and Christianized 


ast appeal among the consciences of men. 
Mr. SD esideak, it has been endeavored by the | 
foregoing analysis to set forth the three distine- 
tive features which characterize the movement | 
,and the time wherein we are called to act or to | 
suffer. If the views which have been advanced | 
be true, if the —— of faith, and free- | 
dom, and nationality be not exaggerated, then 
it is equally true that no time should be lost in 
cousummating legislation here that shali direct- 
ly conform to the end at which w+ must arrive 
ii we are not to perish atterly. 


fortunes. 


torn, reluctant consent only yielded to our mis- | 
Is it a sufficient answer to all that 
to say * And yet there has been progress at last.” 
Go count the two hundred thousand dead such 
a method of progresshas cost ; go visit the mourn- 
ing firesides that are fitting other sons for new 
sacrifice under the a for an additional half 
million of soldiers. and you will learn very sure- 
ly that, however prompt to sustain the nation in 
that paralysis which has brooded over its effort, | 
and will never, never, never consent to renew 
that control which has made legarthiec civil pol- 
icies the sure precursor of military miscarriage. | 
With such as the attitude and such as the 
issue, does not a grave responsibility rest then 
on those called here to reflect the public will ? 
And how, Senators, will you meet it? Will 
you yield to indecision and shake hands with 
reaction, or will you promptly come up to the | 
requirement of these times, accept the mission 


States, his wife and children, if any he have, 
shall forever thereafter be free, any law, usage, 
or custom whatsoever to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Incredible as it may seem, in the discussion 
that ensued the argument in favor of the amend- 
ment turned principally on its expediency as a 
measure to promote enlistments, rather than 


ea thought, which is ever the highest and | the hour of its peril, loyalty does not indorse as an act of justice and humanity. Here is a 


specimen, for instance, of the talk of two of 
the best men in the Senate: 

Mr. Witsoy. I have not an idea that the 
average of the families of these slave will cost 
two hundred dollars. 

Mr. Conness. Will the Senator allow me 
to sav one word here ? 

Mr. Witson. Certainly. 

Mr. Conness. I ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts whether they will not be worth less 


We may notiot the Revolution, euact treedom, conform to | in a little while, in his opinion ? 


subscribers for Commonwealths. We beg par- 
don of the recipients of the Era for sending 
them a Baptist paper, instead of one of their 
own political faith. We, of course, had no sec- 
tarian object in view, and we will cheerfully do 
the amende honorable in the case by furnishing 
last week's number to all such as notify us of 
the mistake. Though our friends of the Era 
suffered to the above amount of papers, they 
perhaps will feel disposed to thank us for circu- 
lating their paper among an appreciative class 
of readers. ae 
Contrinution.—Mr. Everett has received 
thus far $75,272.81 for the suffering people of 
East Tennessee. This includes the sum of 
$1130 contributed by the Boston Corn Ex- 





' change. 


lars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hundred Dol- 
lars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars ($1000). 

Subscribers will be required to pay, in addition to the 
amount of the principal of the bonds, in lawful money, the 
accrued interest in coin, (or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for premium 
until further notice) from the first day of March or Septem- 
ber, as the case may be, until the day of subscription and 
payment. 

Upon the receipt of subscriptions I will issue my certifi- 
cate of deposit therefor in duplicate, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of the 


Treasury, Washington, with a letter stating the kind (regis- | 8) 


tered or coupon) and the denomination of Bonds required. | 
Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
| ury Derarfment, the Bonds subscribed for will be transmit- 
ted to thé subscribers, respectively, as soon as the same can 
be prepared. 

It in dxpected that the first deliveries of Coupon Bonds 
will be iaade not later than :he fourth (4th) of April. 

: T. P. CHANDLER, 


3l— Aceistant Treasurer, U. §. 


a 

i , Jate of Litchfield. in the state of Maine, yeoman, de- 
ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust, by giving 
bonds as\the law directs. All persons having demands upon 
the estate of said deceased, are required to exhibit the same ; 
and all petsons indebted to said estate, are called upon to 


mak: ment to 
Beds WM. BARTLETT, Adm. 
Boston, Feb. 29, 1964. 7 


"REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 32 Garden St. 


Dr. J. B. SMITH, Practical Biologist and Eclectic Physi- 
cian, having had extensive experience in the practice of a 
system which adapts itself to natural laws, feeis prepared to 
treat all diseases in the safest and most reliable manner. His 





competent Electro-Biologist«. he only resorts to the use of 
medicines ble 


| 
| classes are formed. 
| 


6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ST eR ET ee ee ter, strictly temperate habits, and wrens of a regular grad- Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
DEATHS. uation. WM J DALE. | P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
30 Surgeon-General Massachusetts. turned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 


diately, and the goods are not damaged. _ 
B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 
Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


26— 


oe 


Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 


Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commenwealth office. 


ee 


DR. H. L. DAVIS, 
ANALYTICAL PHYSICIAN, 


Ne. 271 Tremont St., epp- Hellis St., 
Daily, upon all diseases, especially the Jungs, liver, kid- 
neys, heart, spleen, inflammation, dropsy, rheumatism, asth- 
ma, shortness of breath, or difficulty of breathing, dyspep- 


| CAN BE CONSULTED AT HIS OFFICE, 


| sia, nervous debility, restlessnces, loss of appetite, constipa- 


We deal 


idieasaeiaiitie 


| 4—tf 


| 


1li—ly 


Superintendents of Recruiting for the various Counties | 


The Superintendent of Norfolk and Bristol Counties will 


| 


Bein i s affections, an im- 
setts soldiers in hospital in the Military District of Washing- tion, derangements of the stomach, billou 


pure condition of the blood, gravel, female complaints, &c 

N.B.—Dr. Davis treats all diseases of the fluids and solids, 
chronic or acute, strictly in accordance with the Analytical 
System, as laid down by the late Dr. J. Clawson Kelley, of 
New York. Advice free. 

Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
enquire for themselves. For amidst the various conflicting 
opinions, systems and medicines before the public, a personal 
consultation only can be satisfactory. 2640 


U. S. 5=20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & Co., 
Ne. 90 State Street. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


fom fra 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 
Entrance To Factory no. 6 Avery St. 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Parties. 





JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Besten. 





Terms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
Parties—calling the figures—87. ; 19—tf : 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Heapqvarrenrs, Boston, March 11, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 11. 

In consequence of other engagements. Major George C. 
Trumbull is hereby relieved from duty as Master of Ordnance 
of this Commonwealth, and the duties of said office are as- 
signed to Brig.-General Richard A. Pierce, 24 Brigade, ist 
Division M.V.M., and Acting Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, who will report for orders at his earliest convenience to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who takes this occasion to thank 
Major Trumbull for the able and efficient manner in which 
he has performed the duties of his office. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
SCHOULER. 





where they are found to be . WILLIAM 
Particular attention given to diseases t to females. Adjutant-Genera! 
Ladies will find Dr. Smith a very valuable friendas's physi F- ere 
cian. - 
The afflicted, of all classes, will find it greatly to their ad- WANTED, 


vantage to consult him, without delay, at his office, No. 32 
Garden St. 


A general assortment of medicines prepared and kept con- 
stantly op hand. n— 


One or two business young men, to aet as Canvassing 


' Agents. To men of the right sort this Is a good opportunity. 


Apply in person at this office. 16— 
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Nor have statesmen in late years hesitated | or significance. 


The rebellion is but an inci- 


ganization, the persecution of the loyal ele- 


land, for the sea has no tenements, but con- | more impends. 





The industrial relations of re- | 


ment, and the arming of the disloyal element, | quered territory you wish to make your own. | conquered territories, inauguration of majestic | 
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IMMEDIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
—BY— 


ACT OF CONGRESS. 


SPEECH 
—or— 
Hen. B. GRATZ BROWN, eof Missouri, 
Delivered in the U. S. Senate, March 8, 1364. 


“REVOLUTIONS NEVER GO BACKWARD.”’ 


The following additional sections were offer- 
ed by Mr. Brown by way of amendment to 
the bill (Senate No. 41.) to promote enlistments 
in the Army of the United States: 

“Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
the proclamation of the President of January 
1, 1863, declaring all persons held as slaves in 
certain designated States and parts of States 
then in rebeilion against the Government of 
the United States to be thereafter free, be, and 
the same is hereby, confirmed and made of full 
effect as law ; and courts of justice are required 
to recognize the same, and all persons declared 
to be free by the said proclamation, or by this 
act or any subsequent act of Congress, shall be 
entitled to sue and be sued and give evidence 
in all courts of justice as other citizens. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the passage of this act there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
any of the States or territories of the United 
States otherwise than in punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, any law, usage, custom, or claim to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; but all persons shall 
be held to be born free.” 


Mr. Brown said: 

Mr. PresipeEnT, that slavery yet liveth the 
discussion which has attended every measure 
introduced here trenching upon it sufficiently 
attests. Neither dead nor willing to die, but 
struggling for being by joint and ligature and 
tissue and nerve, that some centre of future 
growth may lurk under proviso or exception, 
its vitality is upheld in this hour by appeal to 
the same constitutionalisms and local counte- 
nance that will be swift to maintain it hereafter 
if this epoch shall pass without its utter ex- 
tinction. 


Under such conviction, and resolute to per- | 


mit no fit occasion for terminating its existence 
to go unimproved, the sections just read have 
been offered—sections assuring freedom not 
only, as set forth in the origina! bill, to the 


mother or wife or child of those colored soldiers | 
who may venture life in defense of your hcmes, — : 
| party the booty we have recovered out of the | alteration and accomplishment we are the rey- 
_ hands of an enemy who had taken it from him_ olution. 

‘in an unjust war. 


for as yet they have no homes; freedom not 
only to all those claimed as slaves and hereto- 
fore resident in the districts declared to be in 


rebellion and embraced in the proclamation of | 
| ple whom our enemy had unjustly oppressed. 


January, 1, 1863; but freedom to all those now 
held in bondage, without distinction of State 
or Territory, throughout the whole land, and | 


as supreme law of this nation, enacted by vir- | 
tue of that power which resides in the Congress | 


of the United States to maintain the Govern- 
ment and preserve the liberties of the people. 
The question of authority in Congress to 
legislate on this subject carries with it the 
minor ones of extent, expediency, and neces: 
sity ; for its discretion is absolute, and not sub- 
ject torevision. Those who recognize the right, 
therefore, to declare the absolute freedom of 
such as are claimed for service by disloyal per- 
sons, or the freedom of those escaping within the 
lines of the Army, must concede the full power 
to pas’ an act of abolition as a war measure. 
For it will not be found possible to establish 
any line of demarkation, sustained by right, 
that shall apply to a part and not to the whole, 
that shall regard them in relation to one_per- 
son as “captives of war,” and treat them in re- 
lation to anothor as “chattels ;” that shall justit'y 
manumission where our armies are not, and for- 
bid it where they are or have been. All these 
human beings, confirmed thus in their inalien- | 
able rights of freedom, are not property which 
the Government is taking for its own use, and 
to which it thereby acquires a title of owner- 
ship, but it is institutions and customs and claims 
and ancient wrongs grown intolerable, that we | 
blot out as not compatible with the “general 
welfare” of this nation—never consistent with 
justice, and not now possible with any assur- 
ance of life itself. 
_ That the Constitution of the United States 
invests Congress and the Executive with all 
powers necessary to maintain that Govern- 
ment, provide for the common defense, and | 
guaranty republican forms, has been too often | 
asserted, acted upon, and concurred in by the | 
Senate to make it now liable to question, and 
that the existence of such plenary power, even 
to the oe of slavery, if adjudged nec- 
essary for the safety of the State, was recog- 
nized by some of the ablest of contemporary | 
expositors of that Constitution, is well attested 
in our history. Especially was this the case in 
the debates of the Virginga convention of del- 
egates, where perhaps that instrument passed 
its severest scrutiny. Patrick Henry, in en- | 
numerating his objections to its ratification, 
speaks thus ; 
“ With respect to that part of the proposal | 
which says that every power not granted re- 
mains with the people, it must be previous to 
adoption, or it will involve this country in in- 
evitable destruction. To talk of it as a thing 
subsequent, not as one of your unalienable 
rights, is leaving it to the casual opinion of the | 
Congress who shall take up ihe consideration 
of the matter. They will not reason with you 
about the effect of this Constitution. They 
will not take the opinion of this committee con- 
cerning its operation. They will construe it 
as they please. If you place it subsequently, let 
me ask the consequences. Among ten thou- | 
sand implied powers which they may assume, they 
may, it we be engaged in war, liberate every 
one of your slaves if they please. And this 
must and will be done by men a majority of 
whom have not a common interest with you. 
They will therefore have no feeling of your 
interests. It has been repeatedly said here 
that the great object of a national Govern- 
ment was national defense. ‘That power which 
is said to be intended for security and safety 
may be rendered detestible and oppressive. 
If they give power to the General Government 
to provide tor the general defense, the means 
must be commensurate to the end. All the 
means in the possession of the people must be 
givento the Government which 1s intrusted 
with the public defégse. In this State there 
are two hundred and thirty-six thousand blacks, | 
and there are many in several other States. 
But there are few or none in the Northern 
States; and yetif the Northern States shall 
be of opinion that our slaves are numberless, 
they may call forth every national resource. 
May Congress not say that erery black man must 
ight? Did we not see a little of this last war ? 
We were not so hard pushed as to make eman- 
cipation general ; but acts of Assembly passed 
that every slave who would go to the Army 
should be free. Another thing will contribute 
t» bring thisevent about. Slavery is detested. 
we feel its fatal effects ; we deplore it with the 
pity of humanity. Let all these considerations 
at some future period press with full force on 
the minds of Congress. Let that urbanity which 
I trust will distinguish America, and the neces- 
sity of national detense—let all these things 
operate on their minds, they will search that 
paper and see if they have power of manunis- 
sion. And have they not, Sir?) Have they 
not power to provide for the general defense 
and welfare? May they not think that these 
call for the abolition of slavery ? May they 
not pronounce all slaves free, and will they not 
be warranted by that power? This is no am- 
biguous implication or deduction. The paper 
speaks to the point ; they Aave the power in clear 
meqnivecal terms, and will clearly and certain/, 
_zercise it. As much asI deplore slavery, 
see that prudence forbids its abolition. 1 den; 
that the General Government ought to se 
them free, because a decided majority of th 
States have not the ties of sympathy and fellow 
feeling for those whose interests would be a‘ 
fected by their emancipation. The majorit 
cf Congress is to the North, and the slaves ar 
to the South.”"—Eliot’s Debates, pages 589, 590. 


to announce the same broad and emphatic in- 
terpretation. John Quincy Adams, in the dis- 
cussions of the House of Representatives, made 
use of such declarations as these ; 

“Sir, in the authority given to Congress by 
the Constitution of the United States to de- 
clare war, all the powers incidental to war are by 
necessary implication conferred upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” * * “There 


dent in the protracted struggle, covers only the 
idea of appeal to force, and measures not that 
moral flood tide that surges on this great move- 
ment. As well characterize the events of France 
of 89 by the resistance of La Vendee, or the 
birth and growth of the English Common- 
wealth by the reduction of Ireland, as gauge 
the meaning of this conflict by such a formula | ings must be had in this essential work of mak- 
of language. And soof unionism; those pliant, | ing solid the national policies in the sections oc- 


find a natural outgrowth in a miserable bargain 
to postpone a constitutional convention, con- 
coct an alliance between official power and re- 
actionary sentiment, and enunciate a bogus 
presidential preference. 

What, then, is the problem with which deal- 








are two classes of powers vested by the Con- 
stitution of the United States in their Congress | 
and Executive Government: the powers to be, 
executed in time of peace and the powers inci- 
dent to war. That the powers of peace are| 
limited by provisions within the body of the, 
Constitution itself; but that the powers of war | 
are limited-and regulated only by the laws and | 
usages of nations, and are subject tono other 
limitation.” * * * * “I do not admit that 
there is even among the peace powers of Congress 
no such authority ; but in war there are many 
ways by which Congress not only have the au- 
thority, but are bound to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery inthe States.” * * * * 
“When the Southern States are the battle-field 
between slavery and emancipation, Congress 
may sustain the institution by war, or perhaps 
abolish it by treaties of peace ; but they will not 
only possess the constitutional power so to inter- 

| fere, but they will be bound in duty to do it by 

| the express provisions of the Constitution it- 

self. From the instant the slaveholding States | 
become the theatre of war, servile, or foreign, | 
from that instant the war powers of Congress 

extend to interference with the institution of, 
slavery in every way by which it can be inter- , 
'fered with” * * * “With a call to) 
| keep down slaves in an insurrection and a civil 

war comes full and plenary power to this House | 
and Senate over the whole subject. It is a war, 
power. Whether it be a war of invasion or a| 
war of insurrection, Congress has power to 
carry on the war, and must carry it on accord- 
ing to the laws of war; and by the laws of war 
and invaded country has all its laws and mu- 
nicipal institutions swept by the board, and 
martial law takes the place of them. This pow- 
er in Congress has, perhaps, never been called 
into exercise under the present Constitution 
of the United States.”—Speeches of J. Q. 
Adams, 1836-1842. 

It will thus appear that both the elder and 
latter interpretations of the Constitution unite 
in recognizing this war power as existing in 
Congress and the Executive, and it only re- 
| mains to set forth that under such exercise and 
by virtue of the received law which controls it, 

the subject-matter here claimed for its action 








| 








‘eroscopic of all glasses, personal vanity ?— | be built up around an immured judiciary. 
The origin was. The movement came from us | any re-entry on political life it must be para-| and once armed they will, by militia systems, 
_and of us, asserting itself in divers ways, but , mount and primary that such organic recogni- | seek to disarm those who have opposed them, 
| chief of all in the overthrow of slavery ethics, tion of freedom as the higher law shall precede | and hostilities will become chronic and exas- 


fearful, mock-modest attempts to cover up these | cupied, and to be occupied, by our arms? The 
giant, gaunt, naked facts, that are stalking about | organisms of peace must flow out of the rights 
in the daylight, with the gum-elastie garments | of war, and in so far forth the national author- 


| of old-time politicaldrapery. The simple uni- | ity is disembarrassed in its operations by re- 


ties of the former state unrelated to rights or | straints that might intervene in ordinary times. 
a. : ee ae 
wrongs, what do they signify now? They are | Four million whites and three million blacks 
as passionless as algebraic equations, as vain as | will represent with sufficient accuracy the en- 
mythologies. Who cares for the Union of the | tire population, a population intermixed and 
past—a Union fraught with seeds of destruc- | dwelling together heretofore under laws declar- 
tion—bitter with humiliations and disappoint- | ing the Slacks a servile laboring class, and con- 
ments? Who believes in the grief of these | ditions that render two-thirds of the whites a 
hired mourners, so lachrymose before the world? (dependent, helpless class : _ land all held by 
They ave not even self-deceived. It is like- |a few thousand owners, who claimed to be a 
wise with reconstruction—a free masonry that ruling class socially, morally, and politically. 
imagines it has only blocks and stones to deal | War, as has been said, has loosened all the 
with, or a child’s play, that would build up as | Joints of that structure. Rights of property for- 
they have tumbled down its card-castles, put- | feited, estates abandoned by rebel whites and 
ting affably the court cards on top again. Fool- held by loyal blacks, distinction of classes 
ish craftsmen, seeing not that it is the life ar- | broken down in the destruction of all society, 
teries and the thews and the sinews of a na- | laws of vassalage suspended by the proclama- 
tion’s being that are Cea!t with, and that it | tions of freedom and the conscription of armies, 
must be regeneration or death. it remains only to impose, under protection of 
The supremest truth of our time is this: | the military arm, a new civilization that shall 
that it is a revolution in whose whirls we are | accord with the life of our Republic, and that 
eddying and with whose currents we have to | shall carry along with it guarantees against any 
contend; a revolution the grandest ever yet es- | revival of the old — whose concluding was 
sayed by man, and destined to give its watch- so much of disaster. Codes to secure the liber- | 
word to other lands and peoples; a revolution ties of all under the law are therefore _antece- | 
in all its great outlines of enkindled faith, of | dent necessities, codes that must be ratified and | 
seg at of gee races poqed rege geen nal sad tig hee — 
doms, 0 berate lope. 1@ stra oO us e and come y ye—th 
nation’s sediment and coldness and oppression double affirmance of the new attitude of free- 
has been broken through. Human nature | dom by local and Federal authority, a joint in- 
once m by the grace of God, has become _ itiative of support and protection. It has been 
nr iptersagea le Seats. and the precious truths | the boast oF some that the courts can make | 
of freedom and fraternity are welling up from | laws by interpretation. Hence, nothing that | 
their deep foundations away below the deface- | can contribute to foreclose any latitude of con- | 
P # A pales : , “ 
ments of men. It isa revolution full of promise. | struction in this behalf should be omitted. A! 
What if its inceptions were of the feeblest. triple wall of accomplished facts, of statutes 
What if the small threads of its gathering can | that reflect things done, of codes that embody , 
only be traced or identified by that most mi- | completions, of constitutions reconstituted, must | 
‘ In| 


| increasing in volume as people became aroused | all other exercise of civil functions ; must pre- | perating. No better illustration of the results 
_to the peril of national courses, possessing it- | cede it as the only sufficient assurance that the | of such conservative policy can be cited than 
‘self first of prisons and then of pulpits and | law of the locality is in accord with the law of, that afforded in my own state. More than a 3 0 Tree! , ; 
‘then of plattorms, becoming at length the em- | the nation. Hence the duty imposed here and | year ago an officer was detailed there to look | and national policies in the great Basin of the 


Is it not true that in Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas the only points that give sign of a 
saving vitality are those where, in defiance of 
paper edicts, commerce has forced an establish- 
ment? What, then, may not be hoped from 
entire abrogation of all such embargo? To- 
day the free men who have sought your per- 


ered and domiciled. Traffic would have given 
hand to production; redistribution would have 
confirmed industry ; labor would have prevented 
scarcity ; the needs of self-defense would have 


ient communities sprung out of freedom and 
loyalty would have been preparing to renew 
the State. The policy of setting up a Chinese 
wall of exclusion under the name of regulation, 
that shall parcel out to speculation the dealings 
and growths and regenerations of recovered 
territory, is one calculated to postpone rather 
than hasten the end, to reserve the lands for re- 
occupation of the men of the rebellion, and the 
avocations and employments of interchange for 
the control of a revived hostile sentiment. Such 
precarious chances make the most desperate 
and avaricious the forerunners of your social 
adjustment, rather than those moved by lezit- 
imate and patriotic impulses. This is an un- 
wise and fatal system. In fact, in the very light 
of its failure you read the way to success. 

The regeneration of the slaveholding sections 
demanded by this revolution, which bears on- 
ward a tree people to a free future, as has been 














not a makeshift, a cheatery, or a sham. 
| ing other or less will answer the demand. 


remarked, must be thorough and substantial, 
Noth- 

Re- 
building of the political structure, too, must 
proceed under the guardianship of congenial 
national authority through authentic law and 
its safeguards, and not pell-mell under the au- 
spices of amnesty proclamations. The invita- 


‘tion back in such hurried wise of the slave 


masters to their old estate in the body-politic if 


they will only swear fealty to the future deci- | 


sions of a Supreme Court, is to give them pres- 
ent control of whatsoever loyal population may 
have shown itself, upon contingencies of an oath 
they have been swift to violate heretofore. Re- 
stored to favor they will next ask to be armed; 


Cratellers’ Guide. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad. _ 

For Worcester, 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.30, (2.30 Ex.) 4.30, (5.30, 8.: 
Ex. 

Sunday, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 

New York, (land route) 8.30, 2.30, 8.90. Steamboat, 5.30. 

Albany and the West. 7, 8.30, 2.30. 


‘commercial ways, settlements affecting multi-| = 
‘tudes of people, and vast undeveloped wealth, | 
are in its hands. Again, consider the changed | 
‘relation of heretofore self-styled sovereign states. 
' Much has been said during the shadowing forth | 
|of this new phase of our political life of the 


mits would have repeopled up to the lines of |the rubbish of the time it has been deemed | 
occupation if invited and protected and _fost- 


supplied military organization; and thus incip- [ conslesent with any recognized vitality in state 


Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 
For Newport. 4.10 P.M., (ar. N. 7.) 

, 0 Plymouth, 8.30, 2.30, 5. 

| needful to affix names and hypotheses to ascer- | Fall River, 7.5). 4.10, (5.99 Steamboat.) 

‘tained results. But what needs? That no | New York, via Newport, 6.3) P.M. 


( ee Oech cae wal he Ral 750. 4. 
| authority has been asked or resistance heeded | ipa "Bo jas ond Maine Reilieea. 
) oston and Maine Railroad. 


'from any state in enforcing national policies is | For Great Falls, 7.30, 2.30, 5 


| literally true, that such enforcement. is in- } Pertland, 7.3), 2.30. 
lite rally true, and 19 Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30. 12, 5. 


OCS ? 2 | Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 2.30, 5, 5.30. 
‘organization other than a strictly subordinate | Boston and Providence Railroad. 
/ one, none will controvert. Call it, then, suicide | ~ pay 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 3.30, (5.30 Steamboa 
or subordination, the implication is the same. | pe iville and Hyde Park, 8. 10.30, 12.10, 2.30. 3.90, 440.4 
Indeed, it is realized on every side that what! — +o.10. 
| was heretofore held up as “state,” with assump- | mre te route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboa 
‘tion of a coequal or antagonistic control as such, yew Bedford. 8, 4. 
'is gone down in the mighty tread of this people | Newport, 10.30 A.M. : 
|marching on to deliverance. Commonwealths | | _ _Fastern Railroad. 

: oxnb wee he weve lo functional | For Stem. *7+ 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12, 2.30, 4,5, 6, 6.45, 9.3 
;May exist, may be re vived, may do: tun » Wednesday, 11.15: Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.30. 
| work, may co-operate in subordinate orbits, but | Lymn, 7.30. 18.30, 10 3), 12, t1. 2.30, 13.50, 4, 5, 15.45, ¢ 
' their so-called sovereignty assuredly is suicided. | pre» geen Wednesdays, 11-15 ; Saturdays, 10.30, instea 
| State sovereignty, the leash sought to be put Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 
‘on the democracy of the nation; state sover- | Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 


w ° : : * Via South Reading Branch from Bosto Mai e 
leignty, the banner of the oligarchs in the war! ; yi, Saugus Branch. Ph Mele pet 


‘on freedom ; state sovereignty, the archetype of Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowel 
disunion and disintegration, has become a myth Railroad. 
and a fable, and in the stead of its many idols | For Nashua, it. 8, 12, Mondays 11.80 P.M. 


Se s ‘ cap | Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12. 5. 
there shines forth the one splendor and power | fowell, 7, 8, 10, 12.230. 5. Mondars, 11.30 PM. 


of a national sovereignty forcordained tocon-| Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
quest. Such is the out-growth. Substantially | Taunton Railroad. 

it is the expression in advance of that which lems wots ep es 

is to follow m due time by its appointed courses Soushan tar Pree. 03 6. 5.40. 

(—the Continental Republic. It is the highest | Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 

| type of nationality, bounded by no fixed fron-| Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
‘tier of impassable prejudice, but representative 


| “suicide of states,” and in groping down into} 


| Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.12, 10. 
of whoever may assimilate under its standard ; 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 
7 0.30, 4, 7. 
; Synonymous nationalities and races, it is ours to) Worcester for New london and New York, (Steamboat) 7 
assert the larger and truer nationality of free | —?-M. 


Return, 1.40, 7, 2, 5.15. 
) Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 

‘for while European rulers are seeking to bolster 

{themselves wit! tiveisms, and “i tnder | Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 1 

selves h nativeisms, and to render! “Pir 150, 6.11.30. 3.45. 
principles and tree men. Nor does this con- | New Haven, New London and Stonington 
nect simply with geographical progress or en- | ilroad 

PM 


danger compactness of guidance and control ; | 
Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, #11.15. 


for its birth is from the people, so will it reflect | t . 

Sale ae e's | * Express trains. 
their positioning. Democracy is its parent — : 
decuaacs GAT aeaertn aniiienecdnea waitin Western Railroad. 

emocracy that asserts and recognizes 1fs¢ Worcester for Albany. 9, 10.05, 4. 
again in the lusty turmoil of our great commo- | _ Return, 6.20, 8.50. 3.0, 
| tions—and democracy means numbers, and num- We" yish fF Sprinstield, 9, (10.05, 4 Bx.) 4.05, 10. Sunda 


bers govern trom the centre outward, and not | Return, 2.10, 7-15, 11.30, (1.85, §.35 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 


Thes! 


» 


a . 
| New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., #2.35,-5.15 


Jug-handle-wise trom any remote source. 
we see, and the fact is significant, in the vast 
‘impulses given to freedom policies, war policies, 


if fully embraced therein. Many references! bodied national will—an assured revolution. | now, both to declare such as the universal pub- | up the evidences of subsequent disloyalty on Mississippi, with its fifteen inillions of popula- 


to received authorities mig 


single quotation will suffice to exemplify the | tire A ¢ 
|acknowledging now, as we shall be proud to |in revolt. There must be an asylum for ques- 


spirit of them all. Thus Vattel says: 


truth and accept a full responsibility by | basis 


“It has been observed ($196) that we may | acknowledge hereafter, that in this flowing on, , tioned liberty opencd in every tribunal and un- 
. . ¢ re . . . .: ‘ pe ss _ : 
be obliged, if not externally, yet in conscience | we are the movement, in this going forward | der every commission, whether Federal or state, 


| that shall sit in judgment or wield power. 


point, for itis one very well attested; but a new, let all friends of freedom realize the en- clared likewise in advance as the constitutional of amnesty under the cheap process of bond and taith of the people. Go forward further- 
of any of those societies heretofore or now | 


and oath. Ina briet' time he gathered more | more, make dense that population, intensify the 
| than three million dollars of forfeited bonds. and life of the recovered states, enumerate fitty 
| asked permission to proceed upon them. It 1s millons rather than fifteen millions, and consider 
scarcely necessary to add that the authority of the result. Power there, government there, 
reposing on rural 


PM. 
Albany for Pittsfield, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 3.50. 
teturn, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44. 
New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
Railroad. 
New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.59, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 
Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6. 12. 


ht be made on this, And in the great transition from the old to the | lic law of this land and to require that it be de-| the part of those who had availed themselves ton, new illustration of the democratic force Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.53, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.15. 


Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 6.35, 12 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 

Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10. 

New York and New Haven Railroad. 
New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.50, 7. 9.45, 2.05, 4.30, 5, 8. 

Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 8, 3.50, 4.30, 8 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2.40, 


and by the laws of equity, to restore to a third we are the progression, in all this change and 


The preliminary step, moreover, in any poli-| ment in the field, and a new amnesty invites 
tical reassertion of the state, and any reorgan-| back the same rebel oath-takers to resume their 


| was refused, the officer remanded to his reai- democratic organism there, 


The obligation is more cer- | 
tain and more extensive with regard to 4 peo- | 


For people thus spoiled of their liberty never 
renounce the hope of recovering it. If they 
have not voluntarily incerporated themselves 
with the State by which they have been sub- 
dued, if they have not freely aided her in the 
war against us, we certainly ought soto use our 


| victory as not merely to give them a new mas- | 


ter, but to break their chains. To deliver an 
oppressed people is a noble fruit of victory ; it, 
is a valuable advantage gained thus to acquire 
a faithful friend. The canton of Schweitz, | 
having wrested the country of Glaris from. the | 
house of Austria, restored the inhabitants to | 
their former liberties; and Glaris admitted to 
the Helvetic confederacy, formed the sixth: 
canton.”— Vattel’s Laws of Nations, book page 
391, side page 392. 

Again, it will bé observed that intrinsically 
the proposition to abolish slavery by constitu- 
tional amendment, and this to abolish it by act 
of Congress, do not differ as to the effect upon 
alleged right of property in slaves. No one 
proposes to make compensation in connection 
with constitutional amendment, so that the de- 
privation is the same in the one ease as the 


it 


both ways? 


manifestations there are of things to come will 
not labor altogether in vain. 


determine, the ending. 
| outlined groupings that shape themselves into | action rather than risk a conflict. 
more definite forms as they are scrutinized. | of administration, therefore, which shall conduce | relet them under a transient lease, while the 
Especially are there three great central ideas, | to this latter result will be in substance a reac- | labor of whole sections is without homesteads 
iraying forth into the darkness of the future | tion, and hostile to the maintainance of freedom | to attach it to new modes of life and industry ; 
It matters not un- | f it shall persist in excluding by trade regula- 
| paths that are trodden by this people in their der what title or what auspices it may be inau-| tions the loyal migrations of the free states 
“marching on”—three impending necessities as gurated, its results will be speedily seen in ofli- eager to enter upon settlement or traflic or pro- 


The receiving such a comprehension of our | ization of its social forms, must be in the nature 


present convulsions is important far beyond the | of a primary convention ; otherwise the hope | ge 7 Papi 
‘niceties of language, going as it does straight- | or fear of reaction always intervenes to demor- | such shirking of responsibility, such balancing 2 : : ; 

: | between loyalty and disloyalty, that can be tol- national unity will require no after-molding to 
erated, either in theory or in practice, in speech 


way to consult the elements that are at work, | alize provisional government. The question 
preparing us in advance for acelerity of events | of freedom is in reality, however denied in pro- 
and a larger scope of transition not possible un- /clamation, remitted fiom its attitude of being 
der other social conditions. And whither does | an achieved military result, to become the 
it all tend, this rush of action, this displace- papers of parties and factions and intrigues— 
ment of ideas, these swift affiliations ? It would : t 
be only the part of presumption—a foolish pre- | Office while leaning to slavery—openly and 
sumption in the highest wisdom—to claim a fore- | earnestly demanded by unselfish advocates, who 
knowledge of such in its entirety and orbed | care not for the spoils of the conflict. In this 
completion; but yet the humblest of those who | unequal strife freedom suffers, and the mockery 
with earnest endeavor shall seek to know what of freedom too often triumphs. The lukewarm, 
| the insincere, the hostile become the guardians 


There are strik- | 


1 


heir broad beams of light, and illuminating the | policies in the slave states. 


| it were, distinct yet related, which may be set ‘cial and political manipulation, in an enginery \ duction or creating wealth in its varied shapes; 
‘forth as, first, a realization and establishment in | set at work to accomplish selfish ends rather if it shall persist in inviting back to resume 
‘truth and not merely in name of absolute free- | than the true object of emancipation from the | arms and franchises and ownerships and social 
‘other. It is only a question, then, which may | dom policies throughout the whole land; second, | usages as well as laws of slavery. Take, how-| control those in sympathy with the rebellion, 

be stated thus: can we get at the deprivation | the building up from its sure foundations of a | ever, the initiative of freedom asa result pre- | with no better securities against reactions and 
Ascuredly we can, because the | nationality that shall represent the aspirations | determined, organize a constitutional conven- | subjugations of loyalty, and re-enslavement un- 


| 


| political rights and assist to rule over us. 


Rest assured it is not such sinister courses, 


‘ ® 5.06, 
5.40, 8.35. ‘ 

. ; eS an'd Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.80, 8. 

chies of special interests that have sat around | Norwalk for New York, 3.20. 6. 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 3.12, 3.20, 


‘the edges clutching at control, and coerce the 
| Republic into healthy action throughout. 
Originating thus, this new development of a 


sand industrial masses, will abjure tle monar- | 


5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Retorn, 7, 9.3), 11.39, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.39, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30, 9, 11.44, 4.01, 7. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30. 5.30, 6.30. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 


ir, Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 


make it representative in its promptings. 


or in administration, if we seek success in this.| Will be a form of organized popular thought | putiana for Trov. 5 12 2 — 


| war, and success commensurate with its cost. 


| The policies of freedom are blended insepara- tions other policies than those of this hour; that 
worn as a cloak by the side most ambitious of | bly with the policies of war, and irresolution or ‘will look outward as well as inward, and if it 


untruthfulness in the one are sure to cause de- 
feats and reverses in the other. Thus if the 
Government, false tu its mission, simply enters 
| upon the mastery and control of the slave pop- 
‘ulation in the stead of their original clamants; 
if, ignoring true, substantial liberty in the freed- 


of the incipient regeneration, and jf they do not men, it shall bind them over under a Coolie 
ing indications that point out, if they do not | blast all its hope, it will only be because. born | provost marshalship, as rigid in its control as 
There are vaguely | of timidity, they prefer to compromise with in- | the slave code ; if, refusing to confiscate aband- 

Any policy | oned plantations, it shall merely retain them or 


that will dictate to Cabinets and Administra- | Rutland for Bennington, 12, 4.30. 

Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 

Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 

Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.80, 10, 2.45, 6.15. 
Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4, 6.30. 

Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 

Sullivan Railroad. 


accept its mission of a Continental Republic 
will be prompt to recognize the antagonisms 
erecting beyond and around us, no less than the 
incongruities abolishing within our present con- | porjows Falls for Rose's Point. 10 P.M. 
fines. Be sure it will prove no respecter of a | Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 
diplomatic connection that looks ever back- | Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 


/ communication. 


| ward and never forward ; that multiplies its em- | 


White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 
&ce., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M. 


bassadors and its plenipotentiaries, tailed out a | Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &e., 8.40.A.M. 10.07 P.M. 


hundred-told by suites and attaches, and num- 
berless commercial agents, to connect a ship- 
| ping interest with twenty million artisans of 
Europe; but apologizes through a couple of 
‘ministers and half a dozen consuls for its fail- 
(ure to unite our vast production and manutac- | 


Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.53, 11 A.M., 
| 1. 


3.30, 5.25 P. 


Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 


Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 

Portland for South Paris, 7.40, 1.10. 

Montreal for Quebee, 8 P.M. 

Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 


Newburyport Railroad. 


ture with the three hundred million machineless | Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 


|consumers around the Pacific circle. Be sure 
‘likewise it will not fail to note and resent. the 
intrusion of transatlantic monarshies to crush 
out a republic in Mexico, seize on the islands of 
‘the Gult, and fortify a thousand miles of’ sea- 
coast threatening the line of our interoceanic 
France, Spain, England, a 
triple alliance, eager and watchful for the death 


x 
i 


Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.3), 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.35. 


South Reading Branch Railroad. 


Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 


95, 


Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.54 


| Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 


Mountains Railroad. 
‘oncord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Yoneord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 


power to deal with the question both ways re-| of the whole people for a democratic unity ; | 


sides with us—to deal summarily under the and, third, the conforming of our Government, 


tion to conform organic law to that attitude, ex- | der new names, than it had against rebellion in 
‘clude parties from constructing themselves on the first instance—what but military failure 
can ensue? Armies thrown back have no sup- 


of discordant belligerent states, will have to 


: \ 3 > as Concord for White River Juriction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 
\contront for their conquests a nation rising asa 


| Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 


; amendment. | the bas Uh itute } 
As an original question, the right of property , spire a devout Christian state holding itself “as 
ever in the great Taskmaster’s eve.” 


‘to alleged constitutional obligations, and will 
| find themselves constantly embarrassed and in- 


| they are anterior to them. 


! each one to enjoy the fruit of his own labor, 


| claim such property in human beings and quote 
' the Constitution as conferring the title, or to 


| in the chain of evidence. 


| which predetermined its appeal to arms in hos- 


| under this consideration, is just as fatal to our 


in man cannot be successfully maintained, and 
they who contend for it here now in deference 


volved in contradictions of thought and reason- 
ing until they shall utterly discard it. Rights 
of property do not originate in constitutions ; 
Right of property 
is but another name for the natural right of 

e 
and in its very inception repels and precludes 
the idea of slavery. It is simply idle, then, to 


rely upon its guarantees, if any such could be 
truly interred from its clauses, as an inviolable 
protection for such claims, when it so clearly 
conters the power to dispense with even. still 
higher guarantees of personal liberty in main- 
taining the Government. 

The rigid argument in behalf of this power 
best states itself in the imperiled condition of 
the country. Every battle-field is an annota- 
tion full of meaning, every soldier’s grave a link 
Slavery, containing 
in itself that antagonism to free institutions 


Cc 


tility to the national thought and the national 
being, must perish to make assured any ending 
both of present conflict and future convulsion ; 
and slavery in a State semi-loyal or neutral, 


d 
o 
national existence as in a State in open rebellion. 


The exceptional condition of protessedly loyal 
claimants here and there cannot, in. this grave 


ties. 
that we may be true to that behest ? 
end in view be conceded, is there any latitude 
of choice as to the means, any room tor experi- 
ments touching liberties ? 


throughout all the States of this Union by gen- 


initial measure to any freedom policies reposing 
on national authority es their guarantee; for | just been recited. 
until the slave code shall be thus canceled in | four million laborers must be guarantied not | 
fact no constitutional amendment covering that | merely the abstract title and name of freedmen, | 
ground will ever be had. ( 
moreover, that even such enactment will not | ganization and the right of homesteads upon | 


over all the territory where it is received as | work toward reorganization. 
law. 
name, and pledge the national power to main- | slavery, what but slavery can ensue ? 
tain the act, but somewhat more and after that | conditions of such ownship foreordain such ser- 
becomes imperative to do away with the sub- | vitudes, as is evidenced by the peonage of 
stance. 
oligarchs that there was white slavery as well | sia. 
as black slavery ? } 
assertion. Indeed, acute minds have not been — will fall under disorderly conditions if you open 
wanting to convert the tact into an argument, no avenue to permanent and prosperous scttle- 
and defend the enslavement of the African by | ment ? 


through social distortions of the Seandinavian 


ing is false and sinister, vet it will not be con- , stand-point from which to challenge its exist- 
troverted that many of the worst features of ence. 
slavery may exist where the badge itself does essary, because it is upon the subdivision of 
not obtain. 


/ war powers so called, or by constitutional | in its administration as in its recognitions, to | any doubts of that consummation, and there | : n bai 
| those divine truths that go to constitute and in- | will be little inducement subsequently to its ports, long lines of communications are exposed 


questioning if upheld by wise national dealings | 
in its furtherance and support. 
Thus, of all this inorganic mass of population | 
to be reorganized, nearly half will stand pledg- | 
ed to loyalty by virtue of emancipation. Of 
the residue, those loyal at the outset, and others | 
gradually lapsing into loyalty as they recognize 
the interests of labor to be coincident with the | 
establishment of freedom, multitudes of the for- | 
mer non-slaveholding people will become reli- | 
able elements of a new growth and a new so-, 
cialism under such political rea-djustment as has 
In this adaptati_n, however, 


1. Let us consider the first of these necessi- 
What are the requirements at our hands 
If the 


Without doubt the abolition of slavery 


ral statute such as now proposed must be the 





It must be confessed, | but its substance in the shape of military or- | 


Confiscation must do its 

The land all 

It will end and determine the form, the | held in mortmain, as it were, entailed upon 
’ ] 


The 


omplete the establishment of popular liberties | abandoned estates. 


| 


Has it not been a favorite taunt of the Mexico or the vassalage just abolished in Rus- 
Deprived of homes, yet granted liberties, | 


And there was truth in the | what can you hope but three million freedmen 


The policy of small freeholds must be 
initiated to enable freedom to maintain itself. 
Slavery in its artificial development at the 

South monopolized the land, and thus left no 


irect force because of the alleged enslavement 
r the Saxon or the Celt. While such reason- 
You must undo its work. This is nec- 


Will any one affirm that Connec- | lands, the small freeholds, the multiplied home- 


“mies of freedom and progress, and to prepare 


| will never be permitted to repose on the oaths 


| pheenix, writing Freedom on its flag, and tra- 
| ternizing with liberty in all lands. 
And with equal it not still greater scrutiny | 
| 
| 


to danger with none to give notice of its ap- 
proach, and each campaign has in addition to | 
the exigencies of active service to people with 
its armies all the conquests gone betore. An- 
other result of such policies is that it will rapidly 
place in antagonism to all such administration 
those of the population whose loyalty is most 
signalized by their devotion to freedom. They 
will detect the counterfeit promptly, and see 
their own doom written in its success. They 
will understand that such a reconstruction, such 
a placing of the court cards on top again, may 
be very conservative to all seeming, very gen- 
erous to rebels, but is death to loyal citizens. 
They will know that such freedom means slavery 
under new conditions and names, and that when 
Federal authority is withdrawn no considera- 
tion will be extended to them. "The result will 
be to bring the administration of the Govern- 
ment into more or less affiliation with the ene- 


will the new-born aspiration for national lite 
look within to shape the expression and the cor- 
rellations on which its future must repose. The | 
tact that we have never been a nation hereto- | 
fore, that in three-quarters of a century we 
have achieved no individuality, that our civili- 
zation has been insignificant and transient and 


/enduring accomplishment. That such a future | 
cannot be predicated on distinctions of race, on | 
subordination of classes, on the accidents of’ lin- 
eage or tongue or clime, neither upon enslave- 
ment in any name of wealth or caste or condi- | 
tion—all this is certain, for it has been tried and | 
failed, has once been inoculated into the sys 


‘healing has run into this putrid eruption that | 
{threatens with anarchic death. That new life 
must be founded on assimilations, not antagon- 
‘isms,on an ingrown unity, not irreconcilable 
‘contradiction. The lowly must be exalted, the 
depressed raised up, the ignorant educated, the | 
slave freed, the chattel humanized, and a dem- 
ovratic equality before the law obtain for all 
‘men. The people must have fraternity as well 


the way for compromise with rebellion. But 
the thought of this people—that thought which 
is enshrined in their progress—will bear with 
no such outcome. The future of this Republic 


of -those who have already violated the most 
sacred compacts. On the contrary, the ending 
must be a conquest, not a compromise. The 
policies of freedom must be ingrained into the 
new life of the heretofore enslaved sections by 
methods as deliberate as they are to be irresist- 
ible; with a warm sympathy, an unrelaxed vig- 
or, and a decision that knows no faltering. 
2. The second marked characteristic in the 
great progress which is swelling forward, over- 


/whole. Just now amalgamation is the ghost in | 
grave-clothes that walks to terrify and affright, 
as if the very nation were not already an amal- 
gam of all peoples, as if for generations hereto- 
fore there had not been this same dwelling to- 
gether side by side that is to be hereafter. Sla- 
very feared not amalgamation; shall Freedom 
then be a greater coward? Neither skins, nor 
colors, nor castes can determine here. The 


| Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. 


| barren, only sharpens the zest fora tuture of | Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
| Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. 


| New York, Newport 


every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M 
City of New York. Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
| Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
| Boston at 6.30 P.M., for New York. 


jas solidarity; each must be a multiple of the | « 


| Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 


Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 





Steamers. 





Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and MontTREAL, 

will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 

Leave 


On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 
WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
and Fall River Line. 
The first class steamer Metropouts, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empire Strate; Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 


Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
for New York. 
7 " : ! to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. 
{tem to cure our social disease, but instead of | Boston to New York, $5. 


A steamer runs in connection with this line 
Fare from 
Deck, $4. 
GO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
82 Washington Street. 
Providence and Newport. 


Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or On arrival of trains 


from Boston. Worcester. &e. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. : 


Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


Norwich Line to New York. 
Steamer Crry or Boston, Capt. Wileox, leaves New eg 
16 


Landing in New York 
at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 

WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Street. 


New York,via Providence and Stonington. 


Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence Railroad, 


Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.30 P.M., ar- 
riving at Groton, ¢ onn., at 9.30 PLM., for the steamer Com- 
| MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 

Friday, and the PLymouta Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 

day, Thursday and seat i 


Cabin passage, $5. Deck, $4.” 
O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 


_ our decision and operate to extend the tenure | 
of slaveholding ; for it is from the inherent im- | 


| tree Republic in any state, owing to its viola- 


i day. 


ticut, which exhibits such intolerance for the 
foreign born, or that Illinois, whick is disgrac- 
ed with a black code revolting to all sense of 
justice, can claim to be regarded as tree states? 
With equal truth may it. be said also that much 
of the white population of Europe in densely 
crowded districts, where an inexorable ledger, 
with its profit and loss account, rules the hour, 
come under conditions that render them intrin- 
That such calamities may not attach to} sically enslaved, while, to a still greater extent, 
any other day: that the Republie may be rid | the nominally tree white population of the large- 
of .a disease which has brought it nigh to death; | ly slave-breeding and slave-holding sections of 
that the struggle may be forever ended with our country have all along been reduced to a 
those who have taken up arms to make per- dependence for which even the name of liberty 
manent the insti(ution of slavery; and that the | could not atone. An enlarged policy of tree- 
American people may repose in undisturbed | dom, such as that now asserting itself through- 
security, tree, prosperous, and cohesive, are the out this land, wil 


conjuncture of affairs, be permitted to control 


| 


' 
possibility of assimilating that system with our 


tion of human rights, that the supreme reason 
for direct abolition originates. The outcome | 
of a moral wrong, fostered and encouraged in | 
the social state. fs seen in the calamities of to- 





will not fail to take note of such 
cumulative necessities that impel us nowto pass | phantasms, such simulations, such diseased con- 
a direct act of universal freedom. dition, and while striking at slavery in name 


turning old modes of thought, conscripting con- 
stitutions, and remodeling the functions of gov- 
erument, is an enkindled nationality. Out of 
the very burning and fire-froth of sectionalism 
may work destitution to the few. You have | springs the ideal of a true nation. The supreme 
already millions of the destitute to provide for, | democracy, which has been smothered under 
_and this is your only present resource. Is not | names and parties and cunning acca has in 
the landed property of the rebels already con- | these disturbed times recognized itself, and de- 
| fiseated by refusal to pay any tax to the support | mands as its exponent a political form covxten- 
of this war? Shall the plantations of the slave | sive with the country and imperial as itself. It 
masters alone have immunity and exemption | does not need to tread back into the old ex- 
when the home of every loyal workman is laid | ploded days to tell how unutterably the slave 
under contribution? “Destitution is a hard |system that stained our name and wrecked our 
word, but when slavery went to war it put its | Federal unity has ever held in dread the unde- 
estates at the venture; and the abolition of filed democratic principle; how it has sought 
islavery carries with it the overthrow of that under a like nomenclature to. palm off some- 
monopoly on which it reposed and grew srong. thing other in its stead; how it has labored to 
‘How lene would it take the slave power to re-, divert it into other channels of foreign conquest 
sume its sway in Louisiana if to-day reinstated rather than home assertion; how it has mana- 
in the control of abandoned plantations where | cled it with chains of local organization and 


| Steads, that the support of religion and educa- 
‘tion, the ‘church and the school-house, must 
| hereafter rest. It is idle, nay, it is criminal to 
halt in taking this step under the plea that it 





‘mark to the centuries. 


ontcome of these times will be found to indicate 


only we be true. 
into the past with its dismays and corruptions, 


But why should we hesitate? It is an ad-/ and estate, will see to it that it will be the real- 


. . . . * ot es 
vance, not a reaction. It is the first step to-/ity, and not the image that goes down. Espee- | the freedmen are yet held in bondage under a, ven es 9 
- recorded debates of this Senate will show far 


back how such fear ever haunted those leaders 
who have now taken a last appeal trom democ- 
lacy to war. 
'wan they recognized perfectly that if they were 
‘to preserve intact the slave system from being 
obliterated by the progress of a plebeian public 
will, it must be done by resort to violence and 
terror. 
not foolishly, and stood to it with conviction and 


ward those great destinies which await us, if) 
Do we prefer to go back! 


and terrible retributions or go forth into the 
future of hope and faith and achievement ? 
Let us rather contemplate the full measure of 
that vast change ot which this is but a be- 
ginning, and realizing somewhat the spirit of 
the age upon which we are entering, look there- 
n for other and convincing reasons to assure us 
tnat the demand for this action is not prema- | 
ture, but a well-considered wisdom; that. it is | 
not isolated and optional, but connected with 
sull larger and impending issues. j 
To do so, however, to note the march of! 
these times, it will require that we disabuse | 
our speech of much of the phraseology that | 
gives false seeming to events around us. Thus 
the terms rebellion, used to designate this con- 
flict, wntonism, in varied inflections, chesen to 
generalize our tuture, and reconstruction, large- 
ly adopted to signify projected modes of ar 
rangement, are all half phrases, taking their 
meaning from obsolete rather than existing at- 
titudes, and afford no correct idea of this era 
or its ending. Rebellion may be well applied 
to denote mere resistence forcibly of a part of 
/ our pa to the national thought; but when 
employed to convey a comprehension of and 
_ give a name for this great progression and con- 
' flict, that reaches for its origin far back into 
| anti-slavery agitation, and looks forward to the | 
new tume, 


‘so to adjust the relations of conquered States, only a change of owners ? 


it becomes totally devoid of aptness | 


iallv, therefore, does it devolve on those who military provost marshal system; where they 
control to take hee i, having proclaimed a free | are penned up and excluded trom the light of 
society as the type of the future, so to order re- | knowledge. Or association, or converse: here 
veneration, and so to foster new growths, and it is difficult to detect any change of condition, 
Does the master’s 
internal as well as external. that slavery shall ‘dole, in the shape of wages. with none of the 
no longer be a synonym of labor, and labor no | perquisites of free action or tree migration, con- 
longer the equivalent of slavery. It would be | stitute a policy on which vou dare to repose the 
folly, abjectest recreancy, an utter perversion — future of freelom at the South ? All this is but 
of the holy uses of the blood and treasure of the a counterfeit freedom, reaction in disguise, in 
nation so lavishly poured out, to act otherwise, that worst of ali disguises, a military disguise. 
tv do aught less than this. It is rea ton so organized as to require but am- 
And here let it be reflected that they who (nesty to make it slavery. 

are so swift to put back the old forms in the old Codes and confiseations and commerce are | 
places simply to brine about the old relations to marching in the rear of our armies demanding 
the national Government, either have nocon-_ to be set up in authority to restore what has 
ception of the conditions and environment with | been destroyed, and make new bases for other 
which slavery maintains itself, or else they are | advances. 
false to the principle and the faith to compass — rushes forward to supply wants, renew distribu- 
selfish ends. Unless this freedom work be well | tions, gather in agencies, and make sale of es- 
done it will net be done at all, for slavery will | tates, crops, luxuries, titles, ‘ranchises. claims, 
return to power along with its masters. It will . goes to show how much it is needed as predursor 
have no ditheulty to find names under which (not as aiterthought of reorganization. Trade, 
to mask itself, or politicians to pay court to it, | the great leve!ler and builder, the colonizer ot 
or money-lenders io buy it an amnesty. Take empires and the pioneer of civilization, needs 
the illustration afforded of this fact in Missouri, ‘encouragement there, and not restriction. The 
and see how tragic has been the anti-slavery cordon of non-intercourse should be along your 
struggle there, even with a large majority of | military front. Behind your army lines it should | 
the people pledged to freedom. The state | be as free as the winds, to carry forward rapidly 

stands to-day resold into slavery for another the elements of new population or enterprise 

year to accomplish a political negotiation. The and to knit together by other interests and tes 

misrule of the past, the sway of unsympathizing the torn relations of labor to capital. The 


generals, the upholding of pro-slavery state or- blockades of 


the antagonism is manifest now in the throes of 
an unparelled struggle still more than in the « 
lastic days of 7 
ment has shaped their slavery into « ontederate 
despotism, while here revolution uprises into 
nationality. The latent sympathy of this Amer- 
The eagerness with which trade ¥ ) 
ne need of unity, at length demands and will have 
‘ 

can we construe this so rapid resumption of 
sovereign right in all departinents of the Gov- | « 
recogut 
which but 
by resolution just repealed 


‘ 
- trom the customs but from the firesides, substi- 
tuting national paper-eredits for ail other cur- 
rencies, levying arinies direct by cons:riptions, ‘ 
not remotely by contingents, organizing vast ‘ 
industries, mortgaging the next age to its debt, 
and enforcing its laws as highest law even in 
matters of personal liberty—these are but as 
outer garments of an inner form already 
stinet with life. N« a 
the ocean have no piace on the much bas been realized, while in the future still | 


ioralized it with the spoils of oflice. , The 


At the point where rebellion be- 


They chose that resort deliberately, 


ourage. It was the irrepressible conflict. And 


wace; for with them develop- 


‘an people, the feeling of brotherhood, the 


Hk yw else 


lear, emphatic type as a nation. 


rnment? Drawing a sustenance no longer 


in- 


Nor is this a completion. So 1 


the instauration here of Christian Government, 
out of the divine justices—Government recog- 


of individuals, there is one equality that comes 
of the equality of creation, there is one right, 
avenger on com pronuses, which Is the supreine 
right, there is one law, which must ever be, as 
it bas ever been, a higher law. 
to become practice, not mer ly theory. 
are carnest days in the life-experiences of our 


wl 
praple, 


and about you ts not always your law of ye~ 
tere 
scription of a month hence: 
here or the b ittle 2 
this nation that vy 
of which they fl 
vou, senators, 
which or false 


not bear to be trifed with; and as it has be- 
come an accepted faith, the idea of nationality, | 
that our being and the being of the nation are 
oue and inseparable for good and for evil, so 


Fall River and Providence. 
| Steamer Braprorp Durrer leaves Fall River at 8 A.M 
; Returning, leaves Providence at 2.5) P.M., stopping at Bris- 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 


bod y-politic that shall sustain such nationality as | 
ours is foreordained to be must furthermore ab- 
sorb all increments as they come, and not. re- 

quire an anaconda torpor of five. seven or twen- | New Haven and New York. 

tv years to determine the natural rights of man, | First ¢las# steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 
bis right to be one in any aggregate of many. | ing. leave Pier 25 East Kiver, New York, at 3.15 2M. 

All such limitation of citizenship will pass away | For Provincetown. 

under attrition of growth. The open door of | Steamer Groncz Suarteck leaves the eud of Commercial 
the Republic will invite the oppressed of every Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdsys.a6 9-2) AU. 

land to seek asylum and eater upon the enjoy- 

ment of liberty. Impartial justice will stand , 
ready to succor and to aid all who shall appeal 

from wrong or Violence or intimidation. And 

that grand fature of democratic unity will ar- 

rive when our people of all lineage and every 

type shall meet on the pl ine of equal rights to 

attest a nationality that will stand out a way- | 
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to which you will sink as empty, 
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(The following bit o} 
our readers have hear 
others, appears for the 
‘th Review, as a note 

rly writings. Itiss 


great novelist.) 


There were thre 
Who took a boat 
But first with be 
And pickled por 
There was a guz 
And the younges 
Now very soon, t 
They didn’t leave 
Says guzzling Jac 
“Tam extremely hi 
Says gorging Jin 
“We have no prov 
Says guzzling Jac’ 
“O, gorging Jim, ¥ 
There's little Bill 
We're old and tow 
0, Bill, we're goiy 
So unio the colla 
When Bill receive 
He used his pocke 
“© let me say my 4 
As my poor manny 
Make haste, make 
While Jim pulled ¢ 
So Bill went up th 
Where down he fel 
He scarce had com 
When up he jump 
There's Jerusalem 
And North and So 
There's the British 
With Admiral Nels 
So when they came 
He hanged fat Jack 
Kut as for little Bil 
The, captain of a se 
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Prais‘d be Diana's fair a 
Prais‘d be the dews whe 
Prais'd be her beams, th 
Prais'd be her power, by 
Prais'd be her nymphs, 
Prais‘d be her knights, iq 
Prais‘d be that force by 
Let that Diana shine, wh 
In heaven Queen she is a 
Rhe mist.ecss-like, makes 
Eternity in her oft chan 
She Beauty is; by her Ul 


Time wears her not ; she 
Mortality below her orb i 
By her the virtues of the 
In her is Virtue's perfect 


A knowledge pure it is, h 


With Ceres let them dwel 
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With rainbow arch 
And sunny show 
And laughter in yo 
The day but yest 


But ah! to-day the 
In leaden clouds 

And fickle as our et 
You greet your le 
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So long as Lucian 1 
ties, as in the “Wisi 
“Jupiter Tragedus,” « 
and pleases us with hi 
quite another man 1 
“Nigrinus,” bis “Timor 
his satire also touch 
6 Wretched man,” so he 
the revolting picture o 
“why dost thou aband 
the land of Greece, a 
dom, and come here i 
i nificent servitude, of 4 
f sycophants, flatterers, 

hunters, and false fri 
t jike this the lofty earn 
| lies at the bottom of 


poetic, must show itsel 


Cervantes 

Even through the 1 
Lucian as well as Arist 
there glimmers an earn 

Truth on the sophists, 
that only it never decla 
tablished this character 
“Diogenes and the Dem 
what great and lovely 
vantes expressed for u 

in his Don Quixote ? 
must have lived in th 
created a Tom Jones z 
the Jester Yorick mov 
80 powerfully wheneve 
own Wieland I recog 
fecling jleven the cap 
inspires and ennobles 


upe.! ihe very rhythm 
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